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Start of Jalopy Parade, Champaign Junior High School, ¢ hampaign, Illinois 
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School Publication Will Benefit by Membership in 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


@ Annual Convention— March, Columbia University 


@ Annual Contest— Results announced in March 





Newspaper Deadline—January 10, 1944 
Magazine Deadline—February 1, 1944 
Elementary School Deadline—January, 1944 


Special Contests—Typographical, Hand-Set, Lithographic, Literary, 
Fashion Column, All-Columbian Honors, Victory Star Awards (for 


outstanding support of the war effort) 
Announcements and Entry Forms Mailed on or about December 15, 1943 
@ School Press Review— Official Journal of CSPA (eight times during 
the school year) 


@ Faculty Advisers Association 


@ Publication Aids—Siyle Book, Proofreader’s Card, Primer of School 
Newspaper Technique, Primer of School Magazine Technique, 
Primer for Duplicated Publications, Bibliography for Student Pub- 
lications 


@ Annual Contest— Yearbooks—Results announced in October 


For further particulars address 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES F.. TROXELL, Acting Director 
Columbia University New York, N. Y. 
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May we suggest again that ample time 
be taken in your home rooms to help the 
students understand what they say when 
they repeat the “Flag Salute” and that 
they appreciate the importance of it. Prob- 
ably to many and many a young person it 
means nothing. Because, in all likelihood, 
the school taught it, the school should be 
responsible for making it something more 
than mere mouthing. 





If you want your students to learn 
something “new” this year, have them 
learn the third verse of “America.” Be- 
cause of the time-honored procedure—“we 
will now sing the first, second, and last 
verses of number ...... ”__few individuals 
know the third verse of this fine old song, 
and the third is as attractive as the first, 
second, or fourth. So work on it. In- 
cidentally, the third verse of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” too, is practically un- 
known. 





“Physical education teachers, of whom 
the most might have been expected, have 
been in my experience the most nearly a 
total loss of all the groups. This is es- 
pecially true of the men who have been 
trained to coach competitive athletics and 
can do little else.” So observes Lester A. 
Kirkendall after working for a year in the 
high schools of one state setting up pro- 
grams of sex education. His article, 
“Straight Talk on Sex Education” is in 
the September Clearing House.” 





Last year, upon the recommendation of 
the debate coaches, the high schools of 
Detroit abolished debating and established 
speakers’ bureaus. These bureaus pro- 
vided speakers for both school and com- 
munity affairs. Through the numerous 
opportunities the speakers obtained valu- 
able practical experience and also par- 
ticipated in the war effort. 





Which leads us to suggest that, although 
you could never justify it on this basis 
alone, one of the values of the present war, 
as far as education is concerned, is to be 
found in its unifying of school and com- 
munity. Usually, the school and its com- 
munity are not close together, except, per- 
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athletic, 


important 
dramatic, music, or similar public shows 
when the community comes into the school 
setting. However, in its war efforts the 


haps, at times of 


school goes into the community and 
through drives, campaigns, programs, 
services, and in other ways makes sub- 
stantial contributions to the community 
and hence to national life. This is healthy 
for both the school and its community. 

Perhaps you know that, because of the 
enormous burden of handling the mail and 
also because news direct from families is 
considered most important by our fighting 
men, the military authorities have asked 
the schools of the nation to abandon the 
practice of sending group letters, cards 
signed by friends and teachers, etc. How- 
ever, remember that they have not asked 
the schools to abandon the practice of 
sending appropriate gifts to the men and 
women in the service. 





“Post-war” appears to be fighting 
“War” for space in our newspapers and 
for the attention of our numerous experts 
and competents. Similarly, we education- 
ists should be thinking about our post-war 
educational program, including its extra- 
curricular activities. 





No, it is not too early to begin to think 
about next spring’s commencement, and 
especially about your graduation speaker. 
Due to transportation difficulties you may 
have a bit of difficulty in engaging the 
speaker you want. But you may be able to 
engage him if you get two or three other 
schools to go in with you so that he can 
have three or four engagements on suc- 
cessive nights all for one there-and-back 
trip. 





If we were to ask you, What are you do- 
ing this year that is different? or How 
differently are you doing former activi- 
ties? we’ve an idea that you’d write it up 
for our columns. But think a moment: 
even if what you are doing is not different 
to you, it may be different to other school 


people. So let’s have it, different or 
otherwise. We always welcome material. 
Thanks. 
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BVIOUSLY, pupils are attending school 
O today under conditions that are vastly dif- 

ferent from those of two years ago. Most 
teachers and administrators believe that our 
schools should be organized “to meet the needs 
of pupils.” If one holds this point of view, it is 
important that administrators, teachers, and 
pupils face this year the problem of evaluating 
student activities. Many questions could be 
raised by a committee interested in evaluating 
a specific activity or the entire program. The 
ones suggested here do not make a compre- 
hensive list. They are basic questions, however, 
which should not be dodged. Five questions 
that might be discussed by a faculty or a student 
council-faculty committee follow: 


I. Does each activity have worthy purposes 
which are to some extent being realized? 


Even in peacetime, and especially in wartime, 
it seems logical to insist that each activity have 
worthy purposes and there should be some evi- 
dence, at least subjective evidence, that these 
purposes are being realized. Those activities 
that do not meet both of these requirements 
should be killed. Some persons are sure to raise 
the question, “But it has been a tradition?” Tra- 
ditions of the right kind are important, but tra- 
dition will neither win a war nor guarantee a 
superior educational program. It would be prof- 
itable for the student members of each organi- 
zation to set up carefully the purposes they are 
trying to achieve and then evaluate the progress 
the group makes in achieving those purposes. 
This is an activity which will require leadership 
from the sponsor, but one which the realistic 
sponsor will not neglect. 


II. Does each activity have a skillful sponsor? 


The emphasis here must be on the word “skill- 
ful.” Are the sponsors becoming better spon- 
sors? The role of the sponsor is especially sig- 
nificant because so many teachers do not receive 
adequate help in our teacher-training institu- 
tions. The faculty of the Hinsdale, Illinois, Com- 
munity High School met the week before school 
started this fall, with thirty-four student leaders 


© discuss the problems of student activities. 


Such an approach as this will help any staff 


' Which is interested in acquiring the skill neces- 


sary for a successful activities program. Some 


"have said, “In this war year I want to bear down 


on fundamentals.” Fine! Go to it. Heaven 
That teacher, however, who 
Successfully sponsors an activity acquires an un- 


nding of pupils and their problems which 
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Evaluating Activities in Wartime 


Frep B. Drxon 


Principal, Elgin High School 
Elgin, Illinois 


makes her a better classroom teacher than one 
who just talks about “bearing down on the fund- 
amentals.” 

III. Are the pupils interested, willing, and able 
to carry an increasing share of the responsibility? 
Pupil important 
tivities,, but also in class work. 


interest is not only in ac- 


However, with 
the emphasis that is placed upon leadership and 
initiative in most student activities, pupil inter- 
est becomes a major consideration in this field. 
The home room and the Victory Corps have not 
appealed to pupil interest in many schools. It 
may be that they never will, or it may be that 
a major operation is needed before it is possible 
to secure pupil interest. At any rate, an activi- 
ty cannot succeed without this interest. Dr. C. 
E. Erickson has frequently stated that the most 
important question which might be raised rela- 
tive to a school’s activity program is this: “Are 
pupils carrying an increasing share of the re- 
sponsibility?” An affirmative answer to this 
question is certainly desirable, but it takes work 
and skill to achieve this goal. 

IV. Do we have a well balanced activity pro- 
gram? 

Some activities have so much popular appeal 
that those interested in the educational value 
of activities must frequently raise and carefully 
consider this question. A student committee 
studying this problem at Northwestern Uni- 
versity (summer session, 1943") made these rec- 
ommendations: 

“A well-balanced activities program should in- 
clude even in wartime the following activities: 
1. A club program on school time, emphasizing 

hobbies. 

2. A homeroom to serve at least as headquarters 
or a clearing-house for administering student 
activities. 

3. An assembly program maintaining high 
standards, with programs growing out of 
class work. 


4. Athletic,, debate, and music 
haps in part curricularized. 


activities per- 


5. A student council in which pupils and teach- 


‘Dr. Dixon was instructor in Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities at Northwestern 1943 summer school. 
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ers work together to make the school a better 
place in which to live and secure an educa- 
tion, 

Democratic social events. 

A newspaper and student handbook (mime- 
ographed if necessary). 

V. Is our activity program efficiently admin- 
istered and democratically organized? 


In a study of extra curricular activities in 
large southern high schools, Wise concluded: 
“The chief weakness of the extra curricular pro- 
grams in the southern schools lies in matters of 
an administrative nature and could be corrected, 
in the main, by the proper administrative set-up 
and control.’” 


It is easy to administer a program which meets 
after school, but usually such a program reaches 
less than 50 per cent of the pupils. With schools 
reporting as high as 90 per cent of their seniors 
working part-time this fall, the problems of the 
after-school-program-of-activities become _in- 
surmountable. An activities program meeting 
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F. Mossman, principal of 
Hinsdaye Community High 
School, in a future issue of 


School Activities. 

During this war period we 
should not forget the ex. 
pression “democratically or. 
ganized,” for in wartime we 
get the plea for military 
drill and for the schools to 
be organized in_ keeping 
with military principles, The 
twenty-nine members of The 
School of Education of Le. 
land Stanford University an- 
swer this plea in a construc- 
tive and positive way with 
the statement: “Since A- 
mericans are not fighting to 
establish a military state, the 
schools should not be based 
upon military principles. ... 
To stop the forces which are 
making the schools living 
workshops of democratic 
relationships would subvert 
the way of life for which we 
are striving and render our 
efforts in the war itself less 
effective.’” 

The war has brought many 
additional chores to over- 
worked school staffs, but it 
has also brought to us the 
challenge to meet the needs 
of youth better than before. 
Evaluation of the activities 
program even during the busy days of a war 
period may be more than another chore. It will 
be additional work, but it should pay rich edu- 
cational dividends. 
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*Wise, J. H., 
Activities 


Evaluation of Extra Curricular 
Southern High Schools.” 
George Peabody College 


“An 

in Large 
Doctor's dissertation, 
for Teachers, 1935. 

‘Stanford University School of Education Faculty 
“Education in Wartime and After.’”’ D. Appletor 
Century Company, 1943. P. 137. (A must book for 
those interested in evaluation.) 





Something to think about: “Education does 
not mean teaching people to know what they do 
not know. It means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth 
the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic 
into roguery, and their literature into lust. It is, 
on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies 
and souls. It is a painful, continual, and dif- 
ficult work, to be done by kindness, by watching, 
by warning, by precept, and by praise, but, 
above all, by example.”—John Ruskin. 
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Democratizing the Colleges 


reasons for taking pride in Governor Coke 

Stevenson, no reason perhaps is greater 
than the fact that he has a clear vision of the 
need to cultivate our democratic processes. In 
a radio address as reported in the Texas Outlook 
for July, 1942, he declared: 


“For a constitution alone can not perpetuate 
democracy—a constitution has no power if it has 
no defenders. Laws can not make democracy 
secure—for laws can be changed or, still worse, 
they can be flaunted. We are a democracy be- 
cause we are a nation made up of people who 
think and act democratically. Our constitution 
governs as the fundamental law of the land 
because it reflects the character and ideas and 
will of the American people. If it were not so, 
that sacred charter of human liberty would soon 
become a scrap of paper in the hands of some 
usurping dictator. So, I say, it is important 
that we keep the habits and attitudes of the true 
democrat in our everyday dealings with our 
fellow citizens.” 


Nowhere is the need greater for democratic 
attitudes and habits than in our schools and col- 
leges, for, if they degenerate into dictatorships, 
the spirit of democracy will languish and die in 
the youth of America. In so-called democratic 
America, is it not incredible that the majority 
of the 1700 colleges and universities should be 
legally or constitutionally organized on an auto- 
cratic or bureaucratic basis? 


With so many of our colleges promarily auto- 
cratic in practice and inculcating in faculty and 
students a spirit of passive obedience, how can 
we rationally hope for the continuance of the 
American democracy as a reality? With many 
intellectual centers of America emulating Caes- 
arism or Hitlerism, how can we hope to nurture 
and inculcate in youth effectively the democratic 
faith, traditions, and practices? Is there a more 
insidious or dangerous evil than the suppression 
of democracy in our schools and colleges? 

In this paper I will briefly review medieval 
college practices; then I will trace the decline 
of democracy in the colleges; and finally I will 
point out a few practicable ways of regaining a 
larger measure of democracy in them. 


The eighty medieval universities of Europe, 
such as Oxford and Paris, flourished in the 
period between 1200 and 1500 A.D. A fully de- 
veloped university then had four faculties: the 
lower liberal arts, and the superior theology, law, 
and medicine, each presided over by a dean 
elected from and by the faculty for not over two 
years. The chief officer, called the rector, also 
elected variously by faculty, by faculty and stu- 
dents, and occasionally by mature students alone, 
had extensive honorary, disciplinary, and finan- 
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— the people of Texas have many 


Amos L. HERoLp 
Denton, Texas 


ial duties—all closely supervised by the electing 
bodies. Only the chancellor, representing the 
church, was not responsible to the faculty. He 
granted degrees and decided who could teach in 
the university; and he could enforce his de- 
cisions by threats of excommunication! Exercis- 
ing these strategic powers arbitrarily,, he soon 
aroused faculty and student rebellion to such an 
extent that he was reduced to little more than 
a figurehead in the administration. 


A medieval university therefore, was truly an 
association of teachers and students. There was 
no president, no board of trustees, no endow- 
ments, no museums or libraries, no printing, and 
usually cheap or rented buildings. Faculty and 
students could move from one town to another, 
as they sometimes did in the exercise of their 
independence and poverty. Surrounded as they 
were by an autocratic church and dictatorial 
kings, how strange that the medieval universi- 
ties were truly representative democracies! 

The transition from college democracy to vary- 
ing degrees of college autocracy came in clearly 
marked stages. The first step taken in the 
thirteenth century was the elimination of the 
student body from direct representation in the 
administration, and it was also a step toward 
centralization of authority. The second step 
came at Oxford in 1569 when the administrators 
seized the power of selecting matters to come 
before the legislative body of the university for 
discussion or action. The third step at Oxford 
was a change in the status of the chancellor 
from a resident officer chosen from and by the 
faculty members to a non-resident officer se- 
lected by political preferment and functioning 
through an appointive vice-chancellor. The 
fourth major step, taken at Harvard, placed all 
responsibility for the institution on a body of 
laymen independent of both faculty and students. 
This board assigned the active direction and 
administration to a president, five fellows, and 
a treasurer. Thereafter, this principle of cen- 
tralized administrative authority, mitigated by 
some democracy, became the American college 
model. 

That the American colleges under this system 
have grown and prospered and rendered great 
services to research and to citizenship is true. 
The question is whether they have been the 
nurseries of democratic faith and practice they 
should have been. Of 217 colleges and uni- 
versities lately studied by Committee T of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
10 per cent were pronounced dictatorships, and 
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20 per cent near-dictatorships. At the other ex- 
treme, about 25 per cent were found to be fairly 


liberal or democratic. If these percentages hold 
true for our 1700 colleges and universities, then 
about 170 are dictatorships; 340 near-dictator- 
ships; 425 fairly democratic; and 765 somewhere 
between these extremes. All in all, the Ameri- 
can colleges are heavily weighted towards autoc- 
racy. 

According to Lindsay and Holland’s College 
and University Administration, there are three 
strong objections to extreme centralization, 
namely: That it fails to utilize the good ideas 
that an alert faculty may acquire from their 
teaching and study; that is has a deadening in- 
fluence on faculty initiative, leading either to 
rebellion or resignation or robotism; and that, 
making the faculty unhappy and dissatisfied, the 
system lowers morale and teaching effectiveness. 
These losses in faculty ideas and morale far out- 
weigh the so-called gains in efficiency from 
excessive centralization. 


The topics chiefly considered by Committee T 
were: the faculty’s part in determining educa- 
tional policies, such as new departments and 
colleges; its part in the selection of deans and 
president, in the choice of its own members, and 
in preparing the budget; the question of its being 
represented on the board of trustees, and con- 
ferences with the board members; and the best 
form of departmental administration. 


The board of trustees commonly has absolute 
power to choose college officials, to determine 
policies, and so on. In practice, the faculty us- 
ually controls the details of policy—such as 
entrance conditions, courses of study, and re- 
quirements for degrees. At the worst the presi- 
dent, chosen by a board of non-resident citizens, 
acquires the board’s powers, usurps those of the 
faculty, and becomes on his campus as auto- 
cratic a dictator as ever Hitler or Mussolini 
dreamed of. At the best, the president encour- 
ages democratic procedures and becomes recog- 
nized as a liberal and considerate leader among 
his fellow educators. 


Usually boards of trustees are composed of 
busy men of affairs—bankers, manufacturers, 
lawyers, politicians, physicians, and clergymen. 
Seldom does the board have a representative 
of the teaching profession, or scientific research, 
or industrial workers. They understand a busi- 
ness corporation organized to make profits, but, 
apart from endowment and budgets, they know 
little of educational institutions, organized, not 
for profit, but for transmitting to youth the 
accumulated knowledge of the ages and for ex- 
tending the bounds of knowledge through re- 
search. Usually they have neither the special 
knowledge, interest, nor time to examine and 
evaluate delicate matters of educational policy. 
So, they delegate their functions to the presi- 
dent, and go about their regular business. Con- 
sequently, college presidents often exercise pow- 
ers not legally conferred by law or charter; they 
merely act as substitutes or deputies for busy 
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men who, regardless of their personal merits, 
are not educational experts. 

Owing, then, to obvious defects in the system 
of trustees functioning through their agent, the 
president, many keen observers are convinced 
that the best form of college government would 
be joint responsibility and control by boards of 
trustees and by faculties, as at Antioch College 
and the University of Illinois, with the distriby- 
tion of responsibility and control varying to 
meet specific conditions and purposes. As jp 
political government, there should be legislative, 
executive, and judicial divisions with some 
measure. of overlapping as in the Constitution 
of the United States. 


At the University of Illinois after almost the 
entire faculty had for many years debated a 
great variety of different schemes of self-govern- 
ment, a committee of nine professors drew up a 
series of proposals, which were finally approved 
by the faculties and by the board of trustees in 
1931-32, and called “University of Illinois 
Statutes.” In general, only legislative and ju- 
dicial functions were undertaken by the faculty 
through a somewhat complicated system of ex- 
ecutive and advisory committees that aid chair- 
men, deans, and president. Under the system, no 
one, not even the president, can seize all leg. 
islative, executive, and judicial powers and 
become a dictator. Thus, within the framework 
of the laws creating and maintaining the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the faculty secured a demo- 
cratic system. 


At Antioch College in Ohio, an administrative 
council of six faculty members (three elected 
by the faculty and three appointed by the presi- 
dent for terms of three years each), with the 
dean and president ex-officio members, advises 
the president on the management and functions 
of the college, elects members of the board of 
trustees, and adopts by-laws within limits. This 
council meets three to six times a year with the 
executive committee of the board. It also meets 
with the whole board twice a year. Though only 
the board members have power to vote, decisions 
are actually arrived at by common consent, and 
in nine cases out of ten the actions taken were 
the recommendations of the council, which also 
prepares the budget and appoints faculty com- 
mittees. 

Thus, in a great state university with 1600 
teachers and in a small college with 75 teachers, 
we see that democratic procedures are prac- 
ticable, efficient, and conducive to superior 
morale, which dictatorships never produce. After 
ten years of trial at Illinois, the system, though 
slow in operation, has yielded few blunders and 
a high degree of faculty satisfaction and morale. 
Antioch’s system in operation for fifteen years 
reminds one somewhat of a medieval university's 
democracy. 


Heretofore, it seems to me, entirely too much 
emphasis has been placed upon the material 
assets of colleges and‘ universities—upon build- 
ings, equipment, stadiums, endowment, and 80 
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on. The essential elements are good teachers 
and good students. Socrates, Plato, and Christ 
were great teachers, who had nothing but stu- 
dents. James A. Garfield once put the matter 
rather memorably when he said that all the 
college he wanted was “a pine bench with Mark 
Hopkins at one end of it and me at the other.” 
Of course, modern expectations of education and 
research require much equipment and large 
expenditures. Even so, too much emphasis has 
been placed upon the trustees’ custodianship of 
material assets, and too little upon the custodian- 
ship of the faculty investment in brains and 
special training. A professor earning $3,000 
a year may be said to have an economic value 
or material value of $50,000. On this basis, 
which all can understand, a faculty of 100 pro- 
fessors would represent a commercial value of 
$5,000,000. In most colleges, as you well know, 
this huge investment in human beings of high 
intelligence and superior training and character 
has no adequate protector or custodian. 


Consequently, two fundamental changes should 
be made in college government. The first change, 
already begun in a few colleges, is that to a 
board of nine existing trustees the faculty should 
be legally authorized to elect three additional 
members to be known as representatives of the 
faculty and to serve for three years each so that 
one member would be chosen or re-elected each 
year. These faculty representatives should be 
experienced educators, either retired or active 
members of the faculty, or possibly members of 
some other faculty. Enjoying all the powers 
and privileges of other board members, they 
would bring to the board an element of academic 
intelligence and experience new most apparent 
by its absence. They would share the responsi- 
bility of the president and be an aid in initiating 
and carrying on the policies and business of the 
college or university. 

At Oxford and Cambridge Universities the 
scholars and scientists are their own boards of 
trustees and manage the educational institutions 
just as in America experienced bankers operate 
and direct our banks and experienced railroad 
men operate and direct the railways. At the 
university of Manchester, England, the public, 
the alumni, and the faculty participate in the 
government of the institution. For many years 
the rule of the faculty has been maintained at 
Cornell University. In 1912, President Jacob G. 
Schurman of that institution gave this significant 


advice: 


“What is needed in American universities to- 
day is a new application of the principle of rep- 
resentative government. The faculty is essen- 
tially the university; yet in the governing boards 
of American universities the faculty is without 
fepresentation. The only utlimately satisfactory 
Solution of the problem of the government of 
American Universities is the concession to the 
professoriate of representation in the board of 
trustees or regents and these representatives of 
the intellectual, which is the real life of the 


‘University, must not be mere ornamental figures; 


they should be granted an active share in the 
routine administration of the institution.” (J. 
M. Cattell, University Control, p. 476.) 


The second fundamental change needed in 
college government, if there is to be any real 
democracy in college, is that all the important 
administrative officers, however chosen in the 
first place, should be subject at stated intervals, 
perhaps two years, to a secret faculty vote ex- 
pressing approval or disapproval. This proposal, 
suggested by the practice of the medieval uni- 
versities, of the British Parliament, and of other 
creative assemblies, would tend to democratize 
the relationship between teachers and admin- 
istrators. The teaching staff would acquire a 
new sense of self-respect and independence, their 
requests and wishes would receive more prompt 
and courteous consideration, and the art of 
teaching would be more honored. A college 
might once more hope to become an association 
of teachers and students. Other reforms in col- 
lege procedures, similar to those at Antioch and 
Illinois, would follow easily and naturally. 


Under the present system, the boards have 
usually chosen wise and experienced educators 
to administer the affairs of the colleges; but 
sometimes a board has failed lamentably when 
the faculty, students, and public would suffer for 
a period of years until the board should some- 
how find out that their choice was a mistake. 
Besides, there is a tendency lately for boards to 
choose a business man to be president, as if 
operating a college of hightly trained and quali- 
fied teachers and gifted students were the same 
process as manufacturing airplanes or refriger- 
ators. These proposals, which would be simply 
an addition to the present setup and easy to 
apply, would guard against unwise choices and 
speed their elimination if made. 


We may safely suppose that trustees and fi- 
nancial supporters of the colleges and universi- 
ties are blissfully unaware of the conditions re- 
vealed in this paper. They do not profess to 
know; they trust their agents implicitly with the 
result that hundreds of colleges have become 
hotbeds of un-American autocracy. Informed 
boards of trustees and alert legislatures could 
easily effect changes. For example, an authori- 
tative resolution demanding that colleges should 
abandon their dictator habits for democratic 
aims and procedures would strike terror into 
the exemplars of Caesarism. 


That these views are in harmony with current 
tendencies is shown by the following passage 
taken from Democracy and the Curriculum, pp. 
265-266, sponsored by the John Dewey Society. 


“The newer school practice recognizes that ad- 
ministration exists for the purpose of making 
possible the best external conditions in which to 
promote the improvements of living for all 
learners and thus contribute positively toward 
the building of their creative individuality. It is 
a pleasure to see schools and systems increas- 
ingly managed on the thought that administra- 
tive need arises from the learning process and is 
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not external to it, and that administrative ef- 
fectiveness is measured by the improvement 
which it makes in the learning process and not 
by standards set up out of harmony with it. The 
spirit of schools so managed is far better than 
what formerly prevailed. In them, administra- 
tion is not conceived of as an end in itself and it 
does not assume superiority over the process. 
“This point of view makes insistent demands 
upon the older types of administration still too 
frequent. Administration must discard its auth- 
oritarian conceptions of life and living and bring 
itself within the democratic process. It must 
scrutinize all types of organization recommended 
to it from outside social agencies such as busi- 
ness and the army. It must firmly reject all 
administrative arrangements that are not pri- 
marily concerned with the upbuilding of creative 
individuality im everyone. And it is just these 
things that the better administration is already 
doing. To this end it has no fixed patterns which 
can not be modified from time to time in the 
interests of learning groups. Its keynote is flex- 
ibility, not regimentation.” 
—Reprinted by permission from 
“The Texas Outlook 


Recording Raises the 
Levels of Speech 


JANET Bassett JOHNSON 


Patterson Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


T= Open Forum Club of the Patterson Park 
High School has constantly sought devices 
for raising the levels of speech. Early in the 
fall of last year, the club, whose membership 
comprises one hundred and forty-eight boys and 
girls, elected a Committee of Awards consisting 
of five pupils. 

One of the duties of these committeemen was 
to select the best speakers of the club to make 
microphonic records. Among the speeches re- 
corded are many of the famous orations by Pat- 
rick Henry, George Washington, Daniel Webster, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Other than 
these orations, records were made of pupils’ 
original poems, psalms, and compositions. 

On one or two occasions, students asked for 
permission to make their records over so that 
they might improve their speaking. For instance, 
listening to his record of Patrick Henry’s “Give 
Me Liberty” speech, a boy exclaimed, “Why, I 
am slurring my words! I do not sound all my 
final consonants! Why-why I lower my voice 
too much at the end of sentences. May I make 
the record over?” And, of course, he did, after 
rehearsing with the Committee of Awards. 
When he heard his second record, he asked for 
permission to take it home for his father to hear. 


‘ 
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Practicing with the girl who wrote a compo- 
sition which she called “The Psalm to Democra- 
cy,” the Committee discovered that she lacked 
confidence, self-control, and proper interpreta- 
tion of her lines; hence, they helped her to 
master these difficulties. After playing her new 
record, she commented, “Why I can do what I 
have never done! I can speak before others! | 
am so happy! Let me take the record home and 
let my mother hear it.” What’s more, later she 
talked for three minutes in a panel discussion 
during the regular history period. 


Once our records are made, they are played 
before the whole Open Forum Club or they be- 
come a part of the lesson in Social Studies, where 
they may motivate the unit, add variety, and 
supply definite information on the subject under 
consideration. 

While the club is enthused with this recording, 
which definitely helps in realizing its goal of 
improving speech, still it looks forward to ac- 
complishing valuable work in the future. The 
writer, who is the sponsor of the Open Forum 
Club, is cooperating with the Senior Teacher in 
the Department of Music to have patriotic songs 
and native American music recorded. Now the 
recording of present-day radio speeches is find- 
ing a real place in the club’s program for im- 
proving the speaking voice. 

Thrilled, indeed, are these Patterson Park 
High School pupils to have their voices recorded. 
Once they hear their own voices, they readily 
feel the need for improving their enunciation, 
pronunciation, and interpretation. Likewise, 
they try to acquire greater confidence, self-con- 
trol, poise, and personality. 


What Would You 
Rather Do? 


EpNA VON BERGE 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


as may create a pupil planning at- 
mosphere in the classroom frequently by al- 

lowing pupils to make a choice between two 

activities—by asking the question, “What would 

you rather do?” then presenting two possible 

choices either of which would prove satisfactory 

to the teacher and be of a worthwhile nature. 
For example: 

1. “What would you rather do, have an oral 
test today and the written tcmorrow, or 
omit an oral and have the written test to- 
day?” 

2. “Would you rather have a group discussion 
on the questions of the lesson, or work out 
the questions from reference books individu- 
ally?” 

Such a method gives pupils the feeling that 
their wishes are respected and experience in ex- 
pressing themselves as a democratic group. 
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School Publications 





Present Opportunities Unlimited 


ONSIDERED by its proponents as most 
C thoroughly educational of all present-day 

extra-curricular activities, school journal- 
ism has in a relatively short time definitely 
established itself as “big business.” During the 
current school year, thousands of publications 
will be written and edited by half a million 
students drawn from almost every grade, be- 
ginning in the elementary school and continuing 
through the high school. Millions of dollars 
will be spent to produce these journalistic ef- 
forts. But despite the tremendous effort with 
its educational implications and the large sums 
involved, too many school officials and ad- 
ministrators are still almost totally unaware of 
the potentialities, the aims and ideals of this 
amazingly powerful school activity. 

As a necessary first step to a true appraisal 
of student journalism, it is imperative to dispose 
of the fiction that participation in this work is 
an indication of a desire to enter the professional 
field. True enough, there are some who do go 
on to careers in writing. But there are many, 
many more whose active interest never carries 
beyond the day of graduation. A student’s inter- 
est in journalism is no more a positive indication 
of his future bent than is his desire to make the 
team in athletics or his wish to participate in the 
class play. 
~ Primarily, a student joins the publication staff 
because he is interested in writing and because 
he derives a keen sense of pleasure from that 
type of activity. Naturally there are some who 
want only to “see their names in print” or who 
want to have the opportunity to toss printed 
insults. And there are a very few, too, who mis- 
takenly believe that the end and aim of work on 
the publication staff is to impress readers by 
copying the style and manner of some well- 
known columnist. On the whole, though, it 
may safely be said that most staff members seek 
their positions for the enjoyment they find in 
creative work. 

Perhaps it is this very fact, more than any 
other, which leads some short-sighted schoolmen 
today to urge drastic curtailment of the school 
journalism program, which rarely contributes 
financially toward support of the school’s other 
activities. Saving essential materials, however, 
is the subterfuge these administrators use to 
defend their action. To them this is an argument 
which is at once convincing and unanswerable. 

Admittedly it is a strong point. Americans 
have been so rigidly schooled regarding salvage 
that they consider unwise use of materials as 
Unfortunately 
for those who urge that school publications be 


| abandoned, the arguments fail to indicate any 


Such unwise use of materials. Naturally there 
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J. W. Beattie 

Adviser of “The Mirror” 
Stephen S. Palmer High School 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania 


could be a saving of paper, of zinc, of copper, 
and of manpower, to mention the first things that 
come to mind. But what is there to offer as a 
substitute to help build and maintain student 
morale? What other means can be found to 
unite student opinion behind every worthy 
cause, every important war job? In what other 
activity is there a better medium to link the 
home and the school in efforts toward victory? 

Consider, for example, the Name-a-Bomber 
contest conducted last February by the Treasury 
Department and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. Sixty school publications represent- 
ing every section of the country participated in 
the campaign and sold a total of more than half 
a million dollars worth of bonds and stamps in 
a five-day drive arranged with less than two 
weeks advance notice. Highly pleased by re- 
sults, Treasury Department officials have joined 
with the organization to repeat the campaign on 
a larger scale. 

Recognition of the vital importance of the 
school press has been accorded also by other 
government agencies, many of which have come 
to publications with specific requests for aid in 
launching necessary wartime programs. To all 
of these, student writers responded with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. As a matter of record, too, 
it should be remembered that school publications 
actually took the initiative in several essential 
matters, establishing their own code of wartime 
practices prior to any government regulations. 

Greater gain, obviously, lies in continuance of 
the present program, utilizing the means at hand 
to promote victory aims among the citizens of 
tomorrow. This is not to suggest that the pro- 
gram should be unlimited. Regulations as severe, 
proportionately, as those placed on the profes- 
sional field should be established for school jour- 
nalists. Most have already adopted self-imposed 
regulations; others will understand that “busi- 
ness as usual” must wait for victory. 

All that school journalists now do in support 
of war aims is, quite properly, built upon day- 
by-day accomplishments of pre-war years. Long 
before Pearl Harbor editors and staff members 
learned the value of complete cooperation, for 
no publication can be successful until every per- 
son contributed his full share toward the ex- 
pressed goals of the entire organization. Team- 
work, whether it can be in support of nation- 
wide war aims or of a local school function, is a 
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well-established attribute of the publications 
staff. 


And just as every member of the group early 
learns to work codperatively, so he begins to 
prove his reliability from the time of his first 
assignment. And prove it he must! Unless the 
editor and his fellow-workers can depend on him 
completely, he is worse than worthless to the 
organization. Selection for the staff is, natural- 
ly enough, no guarantee that the student is re- 
liable, yet in no other activity can he be so 
thoroughly tested. Promptness in meeting dead- 
lines and accuracy in writing are two important 
indications of dependability. Tardiness is inex- 
cusable under any circumstances, and accuracy 
is obviously most essential to maintain the relia- 
bility of the publication itself since too-frequent 
errors of fact or of spelling reflect not on the 
writer but on the publication. 

Equally important because of its bearing on 
later life is the development of style. The stu- 
dent journalist must express himself clearly, 
concisely, and forcefully., In his writing he must 
learn to use colorful words, expressive terms 
which convey just the right shade of meaning. 
Careful sentence and paragraph structure, so 
necessary in good writing, will become a matter 
of course in curricular subjects as well. 


At the same time the student will be develop- 
ing his own personality, acquiring increased 
capacity for tact, even under trying circum- 
stances, as he interviews teachers, coaches, other 
students and outsiders. No better opportunity 
can be found for putting a studgnt strictly on his 
own in contacts with other people. 

Not least among the achievements of the staff 
writer will be marked improvement in his ability 
to form and express opinions. Consideration of 
conflicting views of many others, a very neces- 
sary preliminary to complete understanding, pro- 
vides the stimulus needed to give final form to 
a student’s own ideas. This policy of critical 
study will carry over, in large measure, to an 
increased power to interpret and evaluate day- 
by-day news. 

Naturally there will be trivialities in student 
writing. It would hardly be reasonable to 
expect anything else, remembering that for the 
most part these boys and girls are neither 
professionals nor prospective professionals. They 
are just a normal group of “kids,” working to- 
gether for the fun of the thing. The important 
point is that they are working together, proving 
their dependability and accuracy, improving 
their style of writing, learning to meet people, 
forming and expressing individual opinions, and 
interpreting and evaluating news. Incidentally 
they will build up interest and good will with 
parents and thus establish a real bond between 
school and taxpayer. If for no reasons other 
than these, school publications have amply 
demonstrated their value. When all this is 
added to their positive contributions to the war 
effort, no one can fail to join the chorus of 
“Keep Publishing.” 

Just where the money for operation of the 
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publication program is to come from is one of 
the problems which each staff must solve in 
accordance with its own requirements and in the 
light of local conditions. Generally speaking, 
advertising plus subscriptions and _ individual 
sales will provide the required revenue. In 
places where these sources prove inadequate, 
income-producing ideas are as varied and nu- 
merous as the schools which require them. Piays, 
dances, patron lists, or candy and soda conces- 
sions present only a very few of the more com- 
monly used possibilities. 

Whatever methods are used to finance a pub- 
lication, full responsibility for raising the money 
should be given to adequately prepared students, 
Proper training and supervision of the business 
staff is a task that demands nearly as much of 
an adviser’s time as does the handling of the 
editorial affairs. The returns, though, make the 
effort well worth while, for students are brought 
face to face with real problems involving actual 
money. In this way a great many practical and 
most useful lessons in every-day business life 
are brought home to youngsters. 

Whether a member of the editorial or of the 
business staff, a student who joins wholeheart- 
edly in the job of producing a truly meritorious 
school publication has tremendous after-gradu- 
ation advantages. The staff member’s whole out- 
look will be broadened as his latent abilities are 
brought to the fore, and wise schoolmen the 
country over will recognize the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities and make available the unlimited op- 
portunities of one or more school publications. 

STUDENTS AT WORK—PLEASE ADVISE 


Thousands of boys and girls graduated from 
the high schools of our country each year are 
far better prepared for whatever lies ahead be- 
cause of their participation in work of the stu- 
dent publication, an activity which, properly 
controlled, can be more stimulating to the mental 
growth of a child than any formal classroom 
teaching. Guiding force behind every one of these 
school publications is the faculty adviser, a per- 
son sometimes especially trained for the job, but 
all too frequently given the task because he can’t 
say “No” to the powers-that-be. Occasionally, 
too, it is assumed that the person who accepts 
a particular teaching assignment automatically 
assumes charge of the publication. Regardless of 
the method of choice, it is a well-established fact 
that these advisers, handicapped in many ways, 
are almost without exception doing a remarkably 
workmanlike job. 

Some schoolmen may wonder why so much 
credit is given an adviser. They are inclined 
to question what it is the adviser has to do, 
what it is that takes so much of his time and 
effort. “Isn’t it actually the student who does 
the real work?” they ask. Just as well say the 
football team could perform without a coach, 
without the preliminary drills prior to every 
game. Just as well believe that a haphazardly- 
chosen baseball team could field, hit, and pitch 
to perfection without any practice sessions under 
expert guidance. Just as well look for a polished 
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performance of the school play without the 
directing hand of some member of the faculty. 


Ability to conduct the editorial or business 
affairs of the school publication is no more a 
natural inborn tendency than is the aptitude 
for any other skill. Students must be taught 
and guided; their work must be checked fre- 
quently to insure progress and to guarantee that 
the most capable members of the group are 
selected for positions of greatest responsibility. 
Then too, results—that is, the publication itself— 
must be carefully evaluated to provide material 
for further study. Hence the adviser’s chief 
functions ‘are to instruct, advise, and appraise 
results. Any and all other duties must be related 
in some way to these. 

Obviously, then, the adviser is not a writer, 
an editor, a copyreader, or a proofreader. These 
are jobs which belong to staff members alone 
with advisers observing a strict “Hands Off” 
policy. Ability to follow this rule, quite ap- 
parently, is dependent very largely on proper 
selection and training of staff leaders. If these 
tasks are well done, it may be assumed that the 
publication will represent the best efforts of 
students. 

Handing over such responsibility to the stu- 
dents may be considered too great a risk by those 
who fear the publication will not be properly 
censored. Such are advisers not yet aware of 
the essential difference between “prevention” 
and “cure” insofar as the problems of student 
publications are concerned. Properly guided 
pupils will avoid all obvious offenses against 
good taste and will eliminate all questionable 
contributions. Only in the rather rare extreme 
cases should it be necessary for a teacher-sponsor 
to exert his authority to demand that something 
be eliminated. The mistaken impression that 
an adviser is primarily a censor is perhaps a 
hold-over from the early and formative years 
of student participation in publication work. 
More complete understanding of the field has 
led to an enlightened view of the adviser’s po- 
sition, however. Students are usually able to 
understand that “freedom of speech” is not to be 
confused with license; that “freedom of the 
press” involves responsibilities as well as liabili- 
ties to abide by the dictates of ordinary good 
manners. , ‘ 4 

That the policy of the staff will be tempered 
very largely by the influence of the adviser is 
only natural. Certainly this is not an unwhole- 
some result. Quite the contrary, in fact, if, 
under this influence, the students are permitted 
‘awide degree of self-expression. Unpardonable 
‘Sin of the adviser is meddling in the aetual 





Makeup of the publication, whether it be writing, 
@iting, headline writing, layout, proofreading, 
Or any of the other necessary tasks. Imagine, if 
you will, the effect created by seeing a coach 
put himself into a game to fill a weak spot on 

team! Students themselves must accept 
| Tesponsibility for every task involved in prepara- 
; of their publication. If the result is good, 
both the adviser and the staff can feel the pride 
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of achievement; if the finished product is a dis- 
appointment, both must accept a share of the 


blame. In either case, the publication must be 
examined with minute care to discover every 
flaw and to learn how to eliminate each. Only 
thus can any publicaticn be improved. 

Despite every precaution, it sometimes hap- 
pens that one person or another is offended by 
something which appears or fails to appear in 
print. Most consistent visitors to the complaint 
department, perhaps, are teachers whose ac- 
tivities fail to get the prominence they feel is 
deserved. In all such cases, the adviser should 
serve as a first line of defense for the staff. 
Under no circumstances should a name be re- 
vealed to an overly-critical teacher, for this all 
too often leads to reprisal and ill feeling. 

Foreknowledge of the contents of a publica- 
tion should certainly be accepted as part of the 
adviser’s duty, though, regardless of how well- 
drilled the staff may be. This preliminary 
checkup may be nothing more than a routine 
procedure; on the other hand, it may well serve 
to prevent difficulties which a student cannot 
foresee. Frank discussion of all the implica- 
tions of a questionable article will usually be 
sufficient to bring about required changes 
without any necessity for the adviser to force 
the issue. In every school, for example, prob- 
lems involving definitely-fixed administrative 
policies are frequent. Lacking full information, 
student writers sometimes protest against situa- 
tions or conditions which do not lend themselves 
to*adjustment. Occasionally such problems in- 
volve a conflict between personalities, a feud 
which can only be intensified by any published 
reference. Properly approached with valid rea- 
sons, the student editor can usually be convinced 
that material in question should not be printed. 

Quite decidedly, then, the adviser’s task is not 
nearly so simple as it may appear at first glance. 
Administrators should be first to sense this and 
to make allowances insofar as assignments of 
duties are concerned. Certainly the publications 
adviser merits at least equal consideration with 
the athletic coach, whose schedule is fixed with 
an eye to the outside tasks demanded of him. 
More important still is the requirement that the 
administration have implicit faith in the teacher 
selected as adviser, a trust which can best be 
expressed by giving him complete charge of the 
affairs of the publication. The policies and 
contents of the school organ should no more be 
dictated from the main office than they should 
from the adviser’s desk. The football coach is 
given complete control of the team on the field; 
give the publications sponsor that same courtesy. 

The adviser must realize, too, that his job, like 
that of the athletic coach, demands adequate 
preparation. plus in-service training; that his 
chief obligation is to insure careful supervision 
and mature judgment of the work of the staff; 
and that it should never be necessary for him to 
“go in as a substitute” for the student writer or 
editor, if they are to accept in full the unlimited 
opportunities of school publication work. 
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A SUMMARY OF AFFIRMATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


ESOLVED: That the United States should 
R join in reconstituting the League of Na- 
tions. 

With the present trend of the war: indicating 
a victory for the United Nations in the not too 
distant future, it is only natural that govern- 
mental leaders, students, and even the general 
public are beginning to make plans for the con- 
trol of a postwar world. What will this new 
world be like when the emotions, the hates, and 
the fears of war are past, and we are attempting 
to reconstruct a battered world? Many pro- 
posals have been made for this postwar world, 
and among them is the high school debate ques- 
tion for 1943-1944, a reconstituted League of 
Nations. 

Lest some person may assume that this pro- 
posal is merely an academic one that has been 
projected for the purpose of giving high school 
debaters something about which to argue, we 
must point out that it has many supporters. In 
fact a reconstituted League of Nations probably 
has a larger number of adherents than any one 
of the other proposals for postwar organization. 
Although most of the supporters of a reconsti- 
tuted League of Nations will admit that the first 
League failed in its major objective, namely that 
of maintaining world peace, they still feel that 
it is the skeleton organization upon which a new 
world order can be built. In light of its initial 
failure, they hope to profit by the mistakes and 
create a new league that will maintain world 
peace. 

This debate upon the question of American 
adherence to some type of international organi- 
zation to maintain world peace will take a 
course altogether different from that which a de- 
bate upon a similar question would have taken 
ten years ago. In that earlier period the discus- 
sion would have been one of the merits of inter- 
national cooperation and isolation. At that time 
public opinion in the United States was definitely 
isolationist. Those who proposed our adherance 
to any system of international cooperation, such 
as a League of Nations or an International Police 
Force, were definitely in the minority. In some 
sections of the country they were even looked 
upon as dangerous radicals who would have the 
United States become involved in the wars of 
Europe. 

Today there has been a drastic change in 
American public opinion regarding our partici- 
pation in international affairs. Pearl Harbor 
proved in one day that the United States was 
not isolated from the rest of the world. We 


could be attacked, and the affairs of other na- 
tions were our concern, Almost overnight Ameri- 
can public opinion changed. This change was so 
rapid that today the surveys of public opinion 
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yield the following results. The American In. 
stitute of Public Opinion has found that 61 pe 
cent of Americans favor an alliance with Great 
Britain at the close of the war 39 per cent eve 
favor an alliance with Russia at the end of the 
war, and only 37 per cent were opposed. Cer. 
tainly these figures show the change in public 
opinion. 

The swing in public opinion is again shown by 
the fact that the American Legion endorsed the 
participation of the United States in an associa. 
tion “of free and sovereign nations” in the post- 
war world. Although the Legion is probably not 
as much in favor of postwar international co- 
operation for the United States as is the genera] 
public, their resolution is a clear indication of the 
trend of thinking in our time. 

The proposal of an International Police Force 
has the support of 75 per cent of the American 
public today, according to the Gallup Poll. This 
trend has even gone so far that Clarence Bud. 
dington Kelland, Republican national committee- 
man from Arizona and formerly a rather hard- 
bitten isolationist, has made a proposai that in- 
cludes such points as: (1) “A trusteeship con. 
sisting of Russia, Great Britain, the United 
States, and China to administer territories of our 
enemies”; (2) “A permanent defensive alliance 
between the United States and Great Britain”; 
(3) “Complete solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere”; and (4) “Great Britain, China, Russia, 
and America to combine for offensive or defens- 
ive action against any nation threatening to 
breach the peace.” 

The great change that has developed in the 
manner in which this topic would be discussed 
today and the manner of attack of ten years ago 
is that now both the affirmative and the negative 
debaters will probably admit that there is @ 
need for some type of international postwar or- 
ganization. The affirmative maintain that a re 
constituted League of Nations is the answer t0 
the problem. The negative team is not confined 
to any particular plan, but may propose af 
Anglo-American Alliance, a Union of the De 
mocracies, an International Police Force, or 4 
system of regional organizations. 

The affirmative team finds itself in a position 
this year where almost everybody concerned is 
in American foreign policy at the end of the wat. 
willing to admit that there is a need for a change 
Thus the negative, as well as the affirmative 
will probably be proposing a change and will 
have to defend their proposal. The debate will 
probably become a clash of two proposals instead 
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of a mere argument for and against the one af- 
firmative plan. 
PREPARING THE AFFIRMATIVE CASE 


When the debater begins his preparation of 
this debate topic, his first task is to read care- 
fully all of the basic material available upon the 
subject. This reading should be followed by a 
careful analysis of both the points of strength 
and the points of weakness in the affirmative 
proposal. One of the most effective methods 
of making this analysis is to prepare a list of 
questions about the more important phases of 
the topic; then make an honest effort to answer 
these questions. When this has been done, the 
debater should have a very good analysis of the 
question. 

When preparing the affirmative case, the de- 
baters should remember that the term recon- 
stitute does not mean that the League of Nations 
must be organized just as it was before. For ex- 
ample, the new League does not have to give 
each nation an equal vote with every other na- 
tion,, and it does not have to possess many of the 
other weaknesses that were to be found in the 
old League of Nations. The affirmative is not 
only proposing a reconstituted League of Na- 
tions, but they are also free to propose such re- 
forms as can be made and still have a League of 
Nations. 

TESTS OF THE DEBATE QUESTION 


Any debate question that is to be used by all 
of the high school students of the United States 
for an entire year must be selected with great 
care. Certain qualifications must be foremost in 
the minds of those persons who are in charge 
of making its selection. The requirements of a 
good debate topic may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The debate question must not be one-sided. 


2. The question must be of such a nature that 
its discussion will stimulate the debater to 
work hard to secure evidence. 

3. Proof must be available for both sides of the 
question. 


4. The question must be one of timely interest. 


5. The question must be stated in the affirma- 
tive. 

6. The question for debate must be stated in 
clear and definite terms that can be easily 
defined. 

7. In so far as it is possible, the question should 
be one that will not have been definitely 
settled by the time the debate season closes. 


We will take this debate question just as it 
has been stated and see if it meets the seven 
requirements of any good debate question as they 
have been listed above. 

This topic certainly meets the first require- 
ment adequately because it could not be called 
one-sided. Throughout the entire world we will 
find people who are discussing this very prob- 
lem in a pro and con manner. A sharp divergence 
of opinion will be found among the governmental 
leaders of the various nations regarding this pro- 
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posal. In fact in March, 1941, the Gallup Poll 
found that over one-third of the voting popula- 
tion of the United States, over 20,000,000 people, 
were giving some thought to the problem of 
maintaining world peace after the present war 
is over, With the advent of the United States 
into the war, this number has doubtlessly in- 
creased. 


There can be little doubt that this debate topic 
will serve as a stimulating challenge to every 
debater to put forth his best efforts. Since the 
topic is one of great public interest and is found 
in many newspaper and magazine articles, the 
debater should experience no great difficulty in 
securing material to prove his case. The very 
interest of the American public in finding a solu- 
tion to our postwar problems should serve as a 
stimulant to spur the debater on. 


The third requirement, that proof must be 
available upon both sides of the question, is 
properly met in this question. The debater will 
not find a lack of material for either side. In 
fact there is so much material that the debater 
will be forced to make a careful selection of his 
reading materials in order to avoid wasting his 
time reading the trivial. 

A subject that would present a more timely 
interest could hardly have been selected for this 
year’s debate topic. Even as this analysis is 
being written, new proposals for postwar world 
organization are being made. Every new victory 
of the Allied armies changes the plans for the 
postwar world. There is every reason to believe 
that this debate topic will increase, rather than 
decrease, in interest as the debate season prog- 
gresses. 

The question clearly qualifies for the fifth re- 
quirement, since it is definitely stated in the 
affirmative. No clearer statement could be de- 
manded by the members of either team. 

The sixth requirement is also met, since the 
terms of the question are clear and definite. A 
further explanation of the meaning of the terms 
of the question is to be found later in this article. 

There is every reason to believe that the sev- 
enth requirement of a debate question will also 
be met by this topic. Most authorities do not 
believe that there is a great possibility that the 
war will be ended by the time the present debate 
season closes. Even the most optimistic do not 
feel that it is possible that a solution to our post- 
war problems of world organization will be 
settled by the end of the debate season. 

From the discussion given above, the high 
school debater should enter the study of this 
year’s debate question with a firm conviction 
that he is studying a problem that is growing 
in interest with each passing day and that he 
will be discussing a problem that will be one of 
the most discussed problems of his time. Not 
only will he gain in his insight into contempo- 
rary world problems, but in addition there 
should result some deep-seated convictions with 
regard to the type of postwar world that we 
should develop. Since the high school debater 
of today will be the citizen of tomorrow, the 
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knowledge gained should be of value in solving 
our world problems of tomorrow. 


TERMS OF THE QUESTION 


“THE UNITED STATES”: By the term “The 

United States” we 
mean the government of the United States as 
represented by our legally elected officials. Un- 
der the Contitution of the United States the right 
to negotiate treaties (these could be alliances) 
and to ratify such treaties is vested in the Presi- 
dent,, who has the power to act with the advice 
and consent of the United States Senate. 


When the term “The United States” is used, 
it really means the entire nation acting as a unit 
through its legally elected representatives. This 
term cannot be construed to mean any section of 
the nation, nor can it mean any possession of the 
United States. In this particular debate, the af- 
firmative must prove that the government of the 
United States should use its power to join in 
reconsituting the League of Nations. 


“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies that the 

affirmative team must show that 
the action of the United States in joining with 
other nations to reconstitute the League of Na- 
tions is either desirable or necessary or both at 
the present time. It is not necessary for the 
affirmative to show that the League of Nations 
will be reconstituted, but it is necessary for them 
to show that it should be reconstituted. 


“JOIN”: The term “join means to associate one’s 

self with or to unite for some purpose. 
In this debate the United States is to unite with 
the other nations of the world in reconstituting 
the League of Nations. This term therefore qual- 
ifies the action that will be expected of the 
United States under the terms of this debate 
question. We will not be expected to become 
the leader in reconstituting the League, but 
rather merely one of a group of nations who are 
all working to bring about a revival of the or- 
ganization. If the terms of the question are fol- 
lowed, the United States will not assume the 
position of leadership in reconstituting the 
League, of fathering the proposal, that was taken 
in 1919 by President Wilson. 


When we say that the United States does not 
need to take a position of leadership in recon- 
stituting the League of Nations such as was taken 
by President Wilson in 1919, we do not mean 
that such leadership cannot be assumed. The 
of Nations would be a cooperative affair with all 
intention is that the reconstitution of the League 
nations cooperating, instead of being a form of 
world government in which the large nations 
force the idea upon the smaller ones. 


“RECONSTITUTING”: The term “reconstitut- 

ing” means the con- 
stituting again, or renewing, in the dictionary 
sense. Thus in this particular debate topic call- 
ing for a reconstituting of the League of Nations 
the affirmative must defend a plan of creating 
anew a League of Nations. This new League 


may be based upon the principles of the old 
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League, but it must be reorganized according to 
the terms of this debate question. 


“THE LEAGUE The term “The League of Na. 
OF NATIONS”: tions” refers to that organiza. 

tion formed after the first 
World War, with its primary purpose that of 
maintaining world peace. It will have no major 
changes in organization that cause the recon- 
stituted League of Nations to differ greatly in 
structure from the first League. All nations of 
the world will be allowed membership, provided 
of course that they meet the minimum require- 
ments placed upon membership. 

It is the word league that defines the character 
of the proposal of the affirmative team. A league 
is “a covenant between two or more nations, for 
the accomplishment of some purpose by con- 
tinued united action, as mutual defense .. , a 
confederacy.” From this definition we can 
clearly see that a League of Nations is not the 
same as a Union of the Democracies or a Federal 
World Union. In both of the latter proposals the 
individual nations who join surrender their soy- 
ereignty to the newly created world government, 
In the League of Nations the sovereignty of a 
nation is not affected by its membership in the 
League since this League is a confederation and 
not a federal government. 


THE USE OF THE DILEMMA 
IN DEBATE STRATEGY 


THE DILEMMA: The dilemma is a method of 
strategy in debate that is used 
for the purpose of leading and directing the 
thinking of an opponent in such a manner that 
his statement will eventually be beneficial to 
your case. The strategy consists of asking your 
opponent a carefully thought out and worded 
question that may be answered in one of two 
ways. The question is so worded that either 
possible answer will reveal a weakness in the 
line of argument of your opponent. When it is 
used properly the dilemma is one of the most 
effective weapons known to the debater. 


SAMPLE AFFIRMATIVE DILEMMAS 


QUESTION: Do the members of the negative 

team believe that a new League of 
Nations, with the United States as a member, 
will be able to maintain international peace fol- 
lowing the present war? 


IF THEY The members of the negative 
ANSWER YES! team will admit that they be- 
lieve that a new League of Na- 

tions, with the United States as a member, will 
be able to maintain international peace following 
the conclusion of the present war. When they 
admit that the League of Nations can accomplish 
this task, they have virtually admitted the en- 
tire affirmative case since the maintenance of 
peace is one of the main objectives of the League 
of Nations. If such an organization is strong 
enough to maintain world peace, it certainly 
could bring about the other international re- 
forms needed to make it a worth-while project 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Don’t Ration Fun 


N THESE “working-for-victory” days when 

everything from shoes to sugar is rationed, 
what could be more appropriate for an eve- 

ning of gaiety than a Ration Party? Invite your 
friends and neighbors over for this ingenious 
affair at which everything will be rationed ex- 
cept fun and enjoyment! 

Invitations in the form of “almost real” war 
ration books will help start the party off on its 
timely way. A piece of heavy white paper, 
12” x 4” can be folded in the middle to serve as 
the ration book cover. In the upper right hand 
corner draw a stamp with the eagle seal of the 
“Office of Good Fun.” The rest of the cover 
can read something like this in bold red and 
blue letters: “War Ration Book, Invitation to 
John Jones, for a Ration Party—Warning: Bring 
this Book with you!” 

On the inside of the cover write a poem some- 
thing like this: 


“We can’t have all we had before 

But parties have not gone to war. 
Although it is the current fashion, 
Fun is one thing we must not ration.” 


Below the poem indicate the time, date, and 
place of your party. 

You’ll want to include in the invitations those 
precious ration coupons with which your guests 
will “purchase” refreshments at the party. Slip 
inside the cover a 6” x 4” sheet of paper ruled 
off in three rows each containing six numbered 
stamps. The first row can be all 1 point coupons, 
the second marked for 2 points each, and the 
third line will have the number 3 marked on 
the stamps. 

Decorations? Why, yes, indeed! But keep 
them simple. You can extend a string across 
the door and suspend apples, oranges, pears, and 
other fresh fruits from it. Signs on either side 
may contain such nonsense rhymes as: 


“Help yourself to this fresh fruit, 
Your appetite it should suit. 

No ration stamp need you turn in, 
Eat your fill and still stay thin.” 


Scattered throughout other rooms, more strings 
yight hold up cardboard sugar cubes, coffee’ 
cups, pictures of butter and other rationed 
articles, with signs saying: 


“Once we had plenty of sugar and coffee, 

But we're giving ours to the boys overseas. 
So if you want food that you had before, 
You must bring stamps to the grocery store.” 


Coffee has been removed from the list of rationed 
items since this article was written, and so 
minor changes will need to be made in the plan 
outlined here. 
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For the windows and walls, cut out crepe 
paper tomatoes, lettuce, peas, radishes, and 
other victory garden products. On the crepe 
paper table cloth used for refreshments more of 
these patterns may be used. Napkins can be 
cut to resemble another rationed article—shoes— 
and the number 18 should be written on them. 


Convert waste paper baskets and light fixtures 
into your favorite canned foodstuffs by covering 
them with paper cylinders indicating their con- 
tents by drawing facsimiles of familiar brands of 
soup, vegetables, fruit, and meat, etc. 

A simple bulletin board may be set up for 
pictures of rationed articles, latest news on ra- 
tioning, and a chart giving the number of points 
needed for each item in the refreshment list. 

Party GAMES 


Wuat am I? And now for your Ration Party 
games which will have priority over everything 
else! Just to get things started off on the right 
foot—and to be sure that everyone meets and 
knows everyone else—try this variation of the 
old “Who Am I?” game. 

As the guests enter the door, hand each a slip 
with the name of a rationed product on it— 
coffee, tea, beef, butter, gasoline, ,sugar. Cau- 
tion each not to disclose his identity. Guests 
will then mingle with the group for a period of 
about ten minutes, questioning others to find 
out their identity. All answers must be by 
pantomime or “yes” or “no.” At the end of the 
period each person will hand in lists with the 
names and identity of as many guests as he is 
able to discover. The longest list wins. 

SHORTAGE SKITS. Everyone is wondering now- 
adays what his neighbor is doing about the gas 
shortage, victory gardening; or “meatless” meals. 
Here’s a game that will provide most of the 
answers for your curious guests: 

Divide the group into two casts. Each will 
prepare a skit on what they would do as a result 
of the rationing of some product. Everything 
must be done in pantomime and the opposite side 
guesses the rationed article that is being pre- 
sented. The side which conceals the identity of 
the product the longest wins. 

RATION GEOGRAPHY. Here’s a new one! Supply 
your guests with pencil and paper. Have them 
list the mames and sources of products which 
are on the rationed and shortage list, including 
only those foods and materials which were 
formerly imported in large quantities. Here are 
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a few sources and products which might be 
included: 

South America: sugar cane, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, rubber, cacao, nitrate, borax, 
tin, meat, wool. East Indies: rubber, sugar, 
spices, coffee, various gums, tea, petroleum, tin. 
Japan: raw silk, tea, sugar, paper, copper. India: 
sugar, tea, indigo, rubber, coal, lead, petroleum, 
coffee. Australia: wool, frozen meats, hides, 
tallow, sugar cane, cotton, iron, lead, leather, 
shoe manufactures, tin. Germany: beet sugar, 
chemicals,, electrical goods, timber, coal, copper. 
Russia: wheat, manganese, chrome, furs, hides, 
petroleum, wood pulp, paper, timber, glass, iron 
and steel, copper, asbestos. 

Fruit BASKET. Right about this time your 
guests will be in the mood for a lively game with 
a victory garden theme and Fruit Basket should 
fill the bill adequately. Seat everyone in a circle, 
giving each person the name of a fruit. The 
leader stands in the center and calls out two 
fruits at a time. If he calls “pear and apple,” 
the persons with those names immediately rush 
for each other’s seats while the leader tries to 
reach one of the seats first. The person left 
without a chair is next leader. From time to 
time the leader may call out “fruit basket upset,” 
and everyone must change seats while the leader 
tries to get a chair. 

Sone quiz. A melody game is always fun! 
Place a number of miniature objects, as sug- 
gested below, on a table. Announce to your 
guests that one by one they are to choose one, 
display it, and suggest some song that the object 
reminds them of. Sometimes the guest may sug- 
gest a song entirely different from the composi- 
tion named here, but one equally appropriate 
for the object he has in hand. If the group likes 
to sing, have them present their suggestions in 
vocal form! Here is a suggested list of objects 
and songs they represent: 

An old colored doll—Old Black Joe 


A slice of rye bread with a stick of candy run 
through it—Coming Through the Rye 
A bit of Scotch plaid—Annie Laurie 
A miniature log cabin—My Old Kentucky Home 
A bit of lavender and old lace—Auld Lang Syne 
A little dog—Where, Oh Where Has My Little 
Dog Gone? 
A small mouse—Three Blind Mice 
Picture of a Spanish girl—Juanita 
Green paper rose-—My Wild Irish Rose 
A bell—Jingle Bells 
More GAMES 
“GASLESS” TRAVEL. Gas may be rationed, but 
this game of transportation includes only those 
modes of travel requiring no coupons. Guests 
are seated in rows of chairs opposite each other 
but with plenty of room between. Each person 
in a row is given the name of some means of 
transportation—horse, bicycle, buggy, mule, kid- 
dy car, camel, train, and roller skates. Both 
rows are given names from the same list. When 
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everyone has been named, the leader calls out 
one of these names, perhaps “buggy,” and the 
“buggy” from each row walks around the row 
and back to his seat. The first one in his seat 
gains one point for his row. This continues unti] 
all the names have been called. For the last 
round, the leader calls “airplane,” and the entire 
team walks around the row and back to their 
seats. 


PRIORITY, PLEASE. Have you ever petitioned 
for a priority on a rationed article? Well, here’s 
a chance for you and your guests to do s6 right 
now! 

Give each person a pencil and paper on which 
he is to write the name of a famous person. The 
name is folded over and passed to the person at 
the left, who writes the name of the article he’s 
petitioning for. The sheets continue to be folded 
over and passed to the left as each person adds 
successively the use he wishes to make of the 
article and the reason for the petition. When 
the sheets are passed for the last time, each guest 
reads aloud the petition he has. It might read: 
“Mickey Rooney petitions for a pair of silk stock- 
ings to bake a cake with because I work in a 
defense factory.” 

TO RATION OR NOT TO RATION. Here’s a game 
that will have your guests searching every which 
way for those hard-to-get articles. Hide various 
products or pictures of rationed and non-rationed 
articles in the room. Allow guests three minutes 
to search for them. At the end of this time, each 
person must present the articles to either one of 
two tables, marked with “ration” and “non- 
rationed” signs. 

Five points will be given for each rationed 
article turned in, while two points will be sub- 
tracted for each non-rationed article. Guests 
will be penalized two points for each article 
they turn in to the wrong table. The person 
with the highest point total wins. 


JOCKEY RELAY. Because getting places by auto- 
mobiles is now a thing of the past, the horse may 
come into his own again. Here is a jockey relay: 

Teams line up in parallel files behind a start- 
ing line. Fifteen feet in front of each one is a 
chair or other marker which serves as “the post” 
or goal. Players straddle a ten-cent-store broom 
and race to the goal, circle it, and come back to 
place. There they dismount and turn over the 
“horse” to the next rider. 

AN OBSTACLE cCouRSE. To impress your guests 
with the value of rationed articles place a num- 
ber of rationed foods or clothing, such as a bowl 
of sugar, a box of coffee or a pair of shoes, at 
regular intervals across the floor. Then select 
one guest to hurdle the obstacle course. 

To show your victim you are really not so bad 
at heart, tell him you’ll let him try out the course 
first to judge the height of the objects and the 
distance between them. Then blindfold him and 
instruct him to walk back over the course. Nat- 
urally, you are not going to let him damage 
your precious rationed articles, so while you 
are blindfolding him, have someone remove the 
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objects. The victim will high-step in exagger- 
ated style over the imaginary objects. The people 
on the side lines help steer him and congratulate 
him heartily as he gets safely over each of the 
non-existent objects. 

RATION soncs. Before the line forms to the 
right for refreshments have your guests think 
of song titles that are related to the wartime situ- 
ation. Going around the room, each one will 
offer his contribution. Here are some suggested 
titles to get things started: 


Get Out and Get Under 

Bicycle Built for Two 

Pack Up Your Troubles 

I’ve Been Working on the Railroad 
The Old Grey Mare 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 

Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
Harvest Moon 

Chattanooga Choo-Choo 


REFRESHMENTS AT LAST! 


And now the hostess announces that the 
corner grocery store is open and anyone wishing 
to “buy” refreshments must present his ration 
book. Guests will use the numbered coupons in 
their invitations. Refreshments will be placed 
on tables with signs in front indicating how 
many points are needed for each food. 

Huge bowls of fruit and vegetable salads can 
serve as the nucleus of your rationed refresh- 
ments—two points for a generous helping. Little 
dessert cakes made with honey instead of sugar 
will cost your guests five points each—or you can 
trade a few of these “goodies” for a new recipe 
for a honey cake. 

Bright glasses of fresh fruit juices will attract 
the thirsty—at three points a glass. Here again 
these fruit juices can be pooled together to make 
an interesting and delicious punch. 


Fresh fruit sherbet can be made easily and 
economically and your guests won’t mind relin- 
quishing six of their precious ration coupons to 
obtain a heaping portion. Little raisin cookies 
made in the shape of ration stamps can supple- 
ment the sherbet. Another refreshing offering 
is jello—only four points for any of the different 
flavors. 

Or you may suggest to your guests that they 
bring their own sandwiches, and you will pro- 
vide the drinks and desserts. In this case an 
added note on the bottom of the ration book 
invitation can say, “Shortage: a healthy, whole- 
some, and edible sandwich. Please bring same 
and present as ration coupon No. 1 at our Ra- 
tion Party.” The hostess should collect all the 
sandwiches at the door and then offer them at 
refreshment time. 

On one table, all the plates, napkins, and 
silverware can be laid out with a sign saying, 
“These articles are not rationed.” 

As the guests are leaving for the evening, the 
hostess may present each with a vegetable or 
fruit from the victory garden—just to have an 





appropriate ending for Ration 
Party! 


Reprinted by permission of “Recreation” 


your patriotic 


English Served in an 
Appetizing Manner 


IsaporE M. Fenn 


Chicago Vocational School 
Chicago, Illinois 


ANY students find that it is not easy, to re- 

produce in words their thoughts and ex- 
periences—yet men and women in almost every 
kind of work today are called upon to write 
clear and precise descriptions and instructions 
to others. 

An experiment which will create quite a stir 
in the present hot dog generation was performed 
in the English classroom in an apparent effort 
on the part of the instructor to motivate students 
to write descriptions and instructions clearly and 
accurately, Approximately two hundred sizzling 
red hots roasted on a sample electric hot dog 
roaster (capacity of roasting six hot dogs in 
thirty seconds) were consumed in a surprisingly 
short time. Convinced, contended, and stimu- 
lated, each student lost little time in starting to 
write about this new practical electric appliance 
and the tasty hot dogs. 

Students were instructed, in composing this 
type of composition, to be sure to treat processes 
in their natural order and to keep in mind the 
following suggestions: 


1. Find out your reader’s difficulties, consider 
them very carefully and try to meet them. 

2. Give all necessary definitions and acquaint 
the reader with that part of the subject which 
he may not know. You must decide to what 
extent the reader is familiar with the subject. 


3. Make your instructions clear by being def- 
inite, eliminating unnecessary words and 
furnishing helpful drawings. 


Each student was given an opportunity to read 
his completed composition to the class, and con- 
structive suggestions were made. With these 
helpful suggestions, each writer rewrote his de- 
scriptions and instructions in a manner which 
could be more easily understood. 


In conclusion, the instructor cautioned the 
students when planning a composition to plan it 
with a definite body of readers in mind—so that 
the reader will readily understand what the 
writer is trying to say. 

Other suitable experiments may also be per- 
formed in the English classroom with the same 
successful results. 





I divide all readers into two classes: those who 
read to remember and those who read to forget. 
William Lyon Phelps. 
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Reconstituting the League of Nations 


(Continued from page 94) 
that would justify the United States taking the 
risk of membership. 


IF THEY The negative debaters feel that a 
ANSWER NO! League of Nations, composed of 

all the leading nations of the 
world, will not be able to maintain world peace. 
We fail to see how the United Nations, with all of 
their present strength, could help from being 
able to maintain world peace in a new League 
of Nations. Such an organization would be the 
most powerful combinations of powers that the 
world has ever known. With Russia, China, 
Great Britain, and the United States as mem- 
bers, the concerted will of this League would 
dominate and control the entire world. 


QUESTION: Do the members of the negative 

favor a condition following this 
war such as existed after World War I, in which 
aggressor nations such as Germany, Japan, and 
Italy will again be allowed to develop into a 
menace to world peace? 


IF THEY We cannot see how our negative 
ANSWER YES! friends can favor a _ situation 
such as existed following World 
War I to a plan of a new League of Nations in 
which the four major nations of the world will 
be linked together for the purpose of maintain- 
ing world peace. When our opponents make 
such a statement, they are admitting that, with 
the return of the United States to a foreign policy 
of isolationism, another world war is inevitable. 
IF THEY When our negative friends say 
ANSWER NO! that they do not favor a condition 
such as existed at the close of 
World War I, in which Germany, Japan and 
Italy were allowed to develop without any in- 
ternational restraint into aggressor nations, they 
are not consistent at all. First, they oppose such 
a situation, ,and by the very wording of this de- 
bate question they oppose the formation of a 
new League of Nations with the United States 
as a member. This is the exact type of world 
organization that would stop the development of 
aggressor nations, just as the negative have 
stated they would like to stop them. 
QUESTION: Is it the belief of the negative de- 
baters that an Anglo-American 
Alliance would be better for the United States 
than membership in the new League of Nations? 


IF THEY When the negative debaters 
ANSWER YES! stated that they feel that an 

Anglo-American Alliance would 
be preferable to membership in a new League of 
Nations, they have placed themselves in a very 
peculiar position. First, they have virtually 
abandoned isolationism as their idea of the best 
American foreign policy. Second, they have pro- 
posed a counter plan that will oppose the League 
of Nations as the best solution to the problem 
confronting us at the end of this war. If they do 
this, they are assuming a burden of proving the 
advantages of an Anglo-American Alliance in 
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preference to a New League of Nations. In go 
doing, they have as great a burden of proof as 
the affirmative. 


IF THEY When the negative team admits 
ANSWER NO! that they do not feel that the 

proposal of an Anglo-American 
Alliance would be better for the United States 
than a new League of Nations, they are virtually 
admitting the affirmative side of this debate. 
In fact, they are taking exactly the same stand as 
the affirmative, since we, too, are of the opinion 
that an Anglo-American Alliance is not the an- 
swer to our postwar problem. Since the ngative 
is able to tell us what they do not like in the 
form of postwar world organization, we feel that 
they should also be able to explain just what 
they would recommend at the end of the present 
conflict. When they have done this, they wil] 
open up this debate into a contest between two 
systems of postwar world government. We hope 
they will make their stand known at once, 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of four 
articles by Harold E. Gibson on the current high 
school debate question. 


An Annual Athletic 
Exhibition 


ANITA KNECHT 


Nazareth High School 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania 


T Nazareth High School, late in the school 

year, the students put on a show in the 
gymnasium for their friends and families. The 
boys and girls work up their separate programs, 
but in the final arrangement the boys’ and girls’ 
numbers intersperse one another. The exhibition 
is directed by the two physical education in- 
structors, who practice their groups for one week 
ahead of time. The whole school system, that is, 
representatives from all the grades and junior 
and senior high school, has an active part. For 
the girls, there are dances of all sorts, complete 
with costumes. These dances represent different 
countries, and there are sailor dances and novel- 
ty numbers. 

Sometimes the junior and senior girls, if they 
have proved themselves capable in “gym” class, 
put on a show using the parallel bars, the Swed- 
ish boxes, and the mats. 

The boys, on the other hand, play games, and 
work on all the gymnasium equipment. The first 
six grades are organized into various teams 
which participate in numerous relay races and 
games. The older boys, from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades, perform on the parallel bars and 
rings, make pyramids, and display springboard 
jumping and mat work. Usually there are three 
different boys’ activities going on at once in this 
part of the program, and the activities really 
move. We are already looking forward to our 
1944 Athletic Exhibition. 
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Children’s Radio Program 


HILDREN are people and have a world of 
« their own. They have creative and con- 
structive ideas and can take a serious part 
in the war effort that is independent of grown- 
ups. Too, they can succeed financially and 
socially in their efforts. I find this to be true 
from my conducting a Saturday morning “Chil- 
dren’s Party Hour” amateur radio program. Of 
course most of my entertainers are little singers, 
but all groups of youngsters who are doing the 
unusual have good listening appeal. 
$50.00 FoR THE Rep Cross 
Upon hearing of a group of seven or eight 
youngsters who ran a sort of bazaar and side 
show on their very own and earned fifty dollars 
for the Red Cross, I immediately invited them 
to this program. Each came with a short speech 
on his or her part in this effort. And in their 
modest, youthful way they told about pony rides 
for five cents, popcorn that got out of bounds 
and popped all over the grass, and the white 
elephant booth that did a land office business. 
One of the boy entertainers did such a hilarious 
“Der Fuhrer’s Face” that it won him the week’s 
radio award. 
ANIMAL CLUB 


When a group of boys between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen buy a boa constrictor and 
own some thirty other snakes, it’s news both to 
the ,unior world and to adults. This group was 
contacted, and they came dashing in the studio 
some five minutes before airtime. I had a husky 
staff announcer stand by, in case they had 
brought a lizard or a snake or two in their pock- 
ets to prove to me their interest in the animal 
kingdom. 

Our fifteen minute program consisted of our 
ad libbing back and forth on a subject totally 
unknown to me, but each one of the youthful 
Frank Bucks were quite up on catching and 
feeding and keeping the snakes happy and alive. 

From time to time on this same children’s 
program news and social reports are given of 
this Animal Club such as “Mama snake had 11 
little snakettes” or “Lovely Boa Constrictor has 
acquired her new winter coat—and slipped out 
of the summer one, which is intact and in the 
hands of the animal club who aided her.” These 
are just bits of news that go on between regular 
children’s songs and various entertaining. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR BOND SELLING 
AND War EFFORT 


In a small town especially, the same few are 
called upon to do their bit to entertain the folks. 
It takes a children’s radio program to bring 
forth talents from otherwise unknown sources. 
Our station covers some thirty miles radius and 
all around us children who are able to reach 
this station over week ends are invited. It never 
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SopHiz MILLER 

Radio Entertainer, Script Writer and 
Producer of “Sophia and Joshia,’ WKNY 
Kingston, New York 


occurred to us how important this was until we 
had our bond-selling each night in different 
wards, communities, and townships. Each ward 
had to supply its own talent. 

Many of these youngsters discovered their 
ability before our mike, came again and again, 
sO made a name for themselves, and could im- 
mediately be depended upon to have a repteroire 
of selections and entertainning stunts ready to go 
right on before the radio mike or outdoor loud- 
speaker, without hesitation or mike fright. In 
this way no community, ward, or section was 
without talent that could take over a whole 
hour program. 

GUESTS IN TOWN 

Children who were born in town, move far 
away, and come back to visit are interesting 
radio guests. One little girl who moved out to 
Hollywood visited our city during the summer 
and made excellent ad lib interviewing material. 
She told about her personal friendship with 
famous horses such as Hi-Ho-Silver, Roy Roger’s 
horse, and other pets dear to the hearts of the 
local youngsters. 

A little boy who went to a school for the blind 
was a frequent summer visitor on our program. 
He enjoyed singing and playing the piano for 
the listening audience who frequently invited 
him to entertain in the city park programs. 
Because of this experience and his becoming 
somebody in the community, he now has a 
strong desire to make music his career. His en- 
thusiasm is boundless and he definitely has a 
very pleasing radio personality, although he is 
only about seven or eight years old. 

CHILDREN OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In every community there are children of 
foreign parents who can speak the mother tongue 
or possibly even sing a foreign song. At the 
time of one of the Russian victories we had a 
very young lady—age 6, I think—who sang 
“Dark Eyes” in typical Russian Gypsy style, 
taught to her by her mother. At another time, 
two children whose parents were missionaries 
in China were auditioning for the program, and 
it was learned that they were ‘born in China 
near the Burma Road and could speak and sing 
in their native tongue. Of course they were 
interesting radio guests on this children’s hour. 

CHILDREN ARE PEOPLE 


And so instead of saying that the little girl 
has pretty blond curls and a blue silk dress, why 
(Continued on page 104) 
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reaches you, your school will have been in 

session two months. It is to be hoped that 
each school is making a conscientious effort to 
increase the value and worthwhileness of its 
assembly programs. As has been stated in the 
two preceeding articles, the assembly is the 
“common meeting ground” of the whole school, 
and it is here that the best contributions of the 
school should be presented. It requires much 
time, planning, and thought in preparing assem- 
bly programs. Let us see that the assembly com- 
mittee is cognizant of the potential value of 
these programs and that the chairman of this 
committee will inspire all students and teachers 
to do their best in making them an integral and 
worthwhile part of the school. 

The month of November is especially rich in 
material for assemblies, with a number of special 
days commonly observed in high schools occur- 
ing during the month. 

The first program suggested for November is 
centered around the theme “Participation of 
Students in Community Activities.” American 
Education Week comes during the second week, 
followed by Armistice Day and by Book Week. 
The last week in November presents an excellent 
opportunity to give an appropriate program for 
Thanksgiving Day. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
FOR First WEEK IN NOVEMBER 


It is suggested that this program be centered 
around the topic, “Participation of Students in 
Community Activities.” This assembly may be 
made the prelude to the observance of American 
Education Week, November 7-13. Its purpose 
should be to make students and the public con- 
scious of what the school is doing to tear down 
the walls that formerly separated them from life, 
work, and responsibility in the community. 

Formerly most high schools were somewhat 
isolated from community activities, but the war 
has changed this to some extent, and schools are 
beginning to utilize the energy and enthusiasm 
of boys and girls in community activities. The 
emphasis now is on making the high school the 
center of community life and activities. 

The idea for an assembly program built around 
this topic was suggested by material in packet 
III-ES-1, Information Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. This 
packet contains a collection of material on “Par- 
ticipation of Youth in Community Activities,” 
and is available for free loan to schools. How- 
ever, the best source of ideas for the program 
will grow out of what the school is doing to 
promote a program of student participation in 
community activities. By the first week in No- 


B* THE time this number of School Activities 


vember, most of these activities should be under 
way and others planned. 


The following outline might be helpful or 
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School Assembly Programs for November 





suggestive to schools in arranging an assembly 
program: 

Presiding—Chairman of Assembly Committee 
Selections by School Orchestra or Group Singing 


Introductory Remarks—“Democracy in Action: 
Students Serve the Community”..... Principal 

Three Minute Talks—‘“How Our Organization 
Serves the Community” or “Community Ac- 
tivities of Our Group”—Representatives of 
Hi-Y, Scouts, Future Farmers, 4-H Club, Gir] 
Reserves, Student Council, Newspaper Staff, 
Junior Red Cross, etc., give brief reports on 
The community activities carried on by their 
respective organizations. 

Essay—‘Wartime Community Activities of Stu- 
dents.” This might consist of a survey of war- 
time community activities in which students 
engage made by the school paper, or an essay 
written in an English class. 

Forum Discussion—‘“‘Appropriate Topics—“Par- 
ticipation is the Price of Democracy”; “Our 
Town is a Good Town, Can Students Help 
Improve It?”; “Democracy in our Community 
—Does it Work? How? Why?’’—Presiding Of- 
ficer or a Forum Leader Selected by Assembly 
Committee. 


Concluding Remarks—“What is the Challenge? 
Is the School Meeting It?”—Prominent Civic 
Leader of the Community. 

Song—America, the Beautiful—School 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
AN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK ASSEMBLY 


The observance of this important event always 
takes place during the week in which Armistice 
Day, November 11, occurs. It is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, the American Legion, 


and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The general theme selected for 1943, 
“Education for Victory,” is very appropriate this 
year. 


In the face of great handicaps, the schools are 
doing a superb task not only in keeping alive the 
ideals of America, but also in giving practical 
training to boys and girls who will be employed 
in war industries and will serve in the military 
forces. Moreover, school officials have helped to 
conduct many government programs such as ra- 
tioning, registration for selective service, scrap 
and bond drives, civilian defense activities, and 
many others. An Englishman recently explained 
the need for emphasis on education in wartime 
by stating that there was no need to fight the 
war if at the same time the new generation 
could not be taught to face the problems that lie 
ahead in the postwar world. 

American Education Week has tremendous 
possibilities for bringing home to the people the 
force of education as an instrument of democ- 
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racy. It is an opportune time to discuss the part 
which education is playing in the march toward 
victory. Two assembly programs will be sug- 
gested for American Education Week. One will 
ge a general program built around the theme of 
the Week; the other, an Armistice Day program. 

The following outline might be helpful to high 
schools in building an assembly program around 
the theme of American Education Week: 


Presiding—Chairman, American Education Week 
Committee 

Selections—March: by the School Orchestra 

Pledge of Allegiance to Flag—Led by Student 

Remarks—“The Meaning of American Education 
Week—Teacher 

Three Minute Talks—‘“Education for World Un- 
derstanding”; “Education for Work”; Educa- 
tion for the Air Age”; “Education to Win and 
Secure the Peace”; “Education for Wartime 
Citizenship”; “Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 
cation”: “Education for Sound Health’;—Stu- 
dents selected by Assembly Committee 


These are the topics selected for emphasis in 
the day-by-day observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. 

Singing of patriotic songs—Led by Student 
Talk—‘‘How the Public School Provides for 

Equality of Opportunity”—Student 
Talk—“Students and the Ideals of America”— 

By an Outstanding Adult Speaker of the Com- 

munity 
Song—America, Home on the Range State Song 

or any other appropriate song of a patriotic 
nature 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ARMISTICE DAY 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


This date commemorates the signing of the 
Armistice ending the First World War, 1918, at 
11:00 o’clock on the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month. Now that we are engaged in a second 
World War, the observance of Armistice Day is 
of even greater importance than during peace- 
time. It should remind us of the sacrifices, 
heroism, and loyalty of the millions who have 
offered their lives that we might enjoy the priv- 
ileges of America. 

The assembly |program for Armistice Day 
should emphasize: “What can I do to help my 
country? What is my duty to my country during 
the present crisis? What is my part in the de- 
fense of democracy?” An appropriate theme 
for the program would be, “Democracy, Its Ap- 
preciation and Its Defense.” The aim of the 
program should be to arouse in all of us the 
determination that our lives shall be living ex- 
amples of devotion to our country, that we shall 
be obedient to its laws, respectful of the rights 
of others, and resolved to be of service to our 
fellowmen. 


The following books would be helpful in ar- 
ranging this program as well as other programs 
of a patriotic nature: 


Olcott, F. J., Good Stories for Anniversaries. 
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Houghton, 1937. 

Sanford, Anne P., and Schauffler, R. H., Ed- 
itors, Armistice Day: An Anthology of Prose and 
Verse. Dodd, Mead, 1927 

Sechrist, Elizabeth H., Red Letter Days: A 
Book of Holiday Customs. Macrae-Smith, 1940 

Schauffler, Robert H., and Sanford, Anne P., 
Editors, Plays for Our American Holidays. Dodd, 
Mead, 1928 

Educational Policies Commission, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1940. 

The following outline might be useful in aid- 
ing the Assembly Committee in arranging an 
Armistice Day Program: 

Presiding—President of Student Council 

Song—America, the Beautiful—School, led by 
Student 

Readings by Students: 

(a) “My Country”—A Patriotic Creed—Dr. 

Frank Crane 
(b) “The American Creed—William Tyler 
Page 

(c) “Patriotism”—Sir Walter Scott 
Short Talks—‘What It Means to be an Ameri- 

can”; “What My Country Means to Me”: 

“What Are My Duties and Responsibilities 

to my Country?”—Various Versions of Stu- 

dents 

Dramatization or one-act play dealing with his- 
torical or patriotic theme—Dramatics Club 
(This may be student written and based on a 
contemporary historical episode.) 

Short debate—Resolved, If the United States had 
become a member of the League of Nations 
at the end of the first World War conditions 
would not have resulted to lead to the second 
World War—Two students on affirmative and 
negative sides 

Talk—“The Ideals Which We are Fighting to 
Preserve in the Second World War’’—Teacher 

Song—“To Thee, O Country”—Reichberg—By 
the School 

A Patriotic Episode—Our Flag: 

(a) Standard Bearers March 

(b) “Our Flag’”—Henry Ward Beecher 

(c) Flag Salute 
The Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa 

Band 
SUGGESTED ASSEMBLY PROGRAM FOR BooK WEEK, 

NOVEMBER 14-20 

This year marks the twenty-fifth annual ob- 
servance of Children’s Book Week, which was 
organized in 1918 to dramatize and intensify 
national interest in children’s reading. The 
American Library Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the American Booksellers’ Association, 
and a group of publishers planned the first ob- 
servance. Now many additional organizations 


School 





take part. Material for use in planning programs 
may be secured from Book Week Headquarters, 
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62 West 45th Street, New York, New York. 

“Build the Future with Books,” the stirring 
theme for 1943, stresses the value of an intelli- 
gent and happy individual growth. This is the 
basis of a democratic society. Young people 
cannot be isolated from the facts of war, but 
books can prove a stabilizing influence. Books 
about our institutions and the men who founded 
them inspire an appreciation of our great her- 
itage.. Books about other lands lead to under- 
standing of other peoples. Stories of imagination 
and beauty inspire young people with a sense of 
faith, courage, and fair play so essential to the 
better world toward which we strive. 

There are many organizations that have books, 
photographs, and motion pictures that could be 
used in connection with an assembly program 
for Book Week. Librarians in local communities 
can contribute many helpful ideas for programs. 
The theme selected for this year may be in- 
terpreted and developed in various ways, but in 
the midst of the many distractions created by the 
war, books can be made more vital to young 
people if the program has a concrete connection 
with our present problems. 

The following outline might prove suggestive 
to schools in planning an assembly program suit- 
able for Book Week: 

(This program might be sponsored by the Li- 
brary Club whose president would serve as 
chairman) 

Group Singing—Led by Student 

Allegiance to the Flag—Led by Student 

Talk—The Meaning of Book Week and Why It Is 

of Special Significance this Year—Local Li- 
brarian 

Reading of Famous Quotations about Books— 
Student from the Library Club 

Dramatization of Scenes from Famous Books or 
a Short Play by the Dramatics Club. (Phelps, 
Edith M., Books and Library Plays, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1939, would be valuable in pre- 
paring this number) 

Short Reports on Recent Books Dealing with the 
War—By Students. (Some of the most popular 
of these are: Berlin Diary, They Were Ex- 
pendable, They Call It Pacific, Exchange Ship, 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, and Between 
Tears and Laughter , 

Discussion of the 1943 Theme of Book Week— 
“Build the Future with Books.” This dis- 
cussion might be led by the school librarian or 
teacher of English and give emphasis to show 
how local library facilities might be used by 
students in preparing for the world of to- 
morrow 

Group Singing—Led by Student 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
To OBSERVE THANKSGIVING 

As Thanksgiving Day, November 25, is a holi- 
day and schools will not be in session, assembly 
programs given in its observance will probably 
be held on November 24. Thanksgiving is more 
of a family celebration than is any other in the 
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calendar except Christmas. The occasion hag 
both religious and patriotic significance and of- 
fers excellent opportunities for emphasizing the 
importance of the family in our civilization, for 
taking stock of the things for which we should 
be thankful, and for giving new emphasis to the 
value of working together for the common wel- 
fare of all. 

The first Thanksgiving occurred December 13, 
1661. As a holiday it had no permanence for 
over two hundred years after that date. From 
1789 to 1795 it was celebrated, and then not 
until in 1862 when Lincoln called on the nation to 
give thanks for victories in the Civil War was it 
celebrated again. Since that date it has become a 
legal holiday in every state and territory of 
the United States. 

In certain high schools the Thanksgiving 
assembly program is sponsored jointly by the 
Hi-Y and Girl Reserves. It is suggested that this 
plan be adopted in schools where it is practical, 
The following outline might be suggestive to the 
committee of the sponsoring groups in arranging 
an appropriate Thanksgiving assembly program: 
Presiding—Chairman selected by Groups Spon- 

soring Assembly 
Devotional—Conducted by a_ Local 

(Policies of School Permitting) 
Songs of Thanksgiving—Girls Glee Club 
Reading of Thanksgiving Proclamations Issued 

by Governor and President—Student 
Talk—“The History of Thanksgiving’—Student 
Short Thanksgiving Play—Group of Students. 

(The volume Thanksgiving Plays, compiled by 

Anne P. Sanford and published by Dodd, 

Meade Co., 1935, will be found helpful in se- 

lecting a suitable play) 

Talk—“Some of the Things for Which We Should 

Be Thankful in the Year 1943”—By a Student 
Reading—By a Student. Any of the following 

or a student-written essay would be appro- 

priate: “The First Thanksgiving Day,” “The 

Compact of the Pilgram Fathers,” “Landing 
nth 65,abf.gU Gm)VP I eloc fiOSf ..DioA 

of the Pilgrims,” ‘Pen Picture of he First 

Thanksgiving Day,” “Who Gives Us Our 

Thanksgiving Dinner?” 

Selections by the School Orchestra 
Song—America—School 


Minister. 


This is the third in a series of articles on assem- 
bly programs which have been arranged for pub- 
lication in “School Activities’’ during the school 
year of 1943-44. A number of organizations and 
individuals have contributed to the suggestions for 
programs for the month of November. The ideas 
for the program based on the theme, ‘‘Participation 
of Students in Community Activities’’ came from 
the United States Office of Education. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. The National 
Education Association sent valuable suggestions 
for the program suggested for American Education 
Week. The ideas for the program for Armistice 
Day were consolidated from suggestions sent in by 
a number of civic and patriotic organizations. 

The plan for the assembly for Book Week came 
mostly from ideas contributed by the Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
The ideas for the Thanksgiving Assembly Program 
came from an examination of numerous programs 
which have been presented by high schools all 
throughout the country in the observance of this 
historical event.-——Editor. 
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New Netes and Comments 





Eavcation Week Program for 1943 


GENERAL THEME 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
DaILy Topics 

Sunday, November 7: Education for World 
Understanding 

Monday, November 8: Education for Work 

Tuesday, November 9: Education for the Air 
Age 

Wednesday, November 10: Education to Win 
and Secure the Peace 

Thursday, November 11: 
time Citizenship 

Friday, November 12; Meeting the Emergency 
in Education 

Saturday, November 13: Education for Sound 
Health 


Education for War- 


Sharing America 
A War SAvincs MusIcaAL PAGEANT 
For ScHOOLS-AT-WAR 


“I Hear America Singing” is the opening 
chorus of the musical pageant “Sharing America” 
prepared for schools by the United States Treas- 
ury Department. From this opening theme the 
narrator carries the program as the master of 
ceremonies bringing in songs for the audience as 
well as choral groups. His lines are free verse, 
very moving. Designed to permit adaptation to 
any community or audience, Sharing America 
can be presented with little difficulty under any 
circumstances and becomes an excellent plan for 
a school-community War Savings rally. Pro- 
duction notes, including drawings of stage ar- 
rangements, are appended. The entire program 
presents a stirring picture of what we are fight- 
ing for—what makes America worth the fight. 
Mimeographed copies of Sharing America with 
suggestions for songs and tableaux are available 
free of charge from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. 





A Christmas Playlet in Two Acts 

Footballs and Powder Puffs, by Anna Manley 
Galt. Here is a 15-minute play that uses 4 boys 
and 5 girls, can be produced in a few days, and 
fits any program at Christmas time. Its plot is 
interesting. Its lines are clever. Its effect is 
good. Send 50c for a set of 10 copies. Order 
from School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kansas. 





“How to Pass a Written Examination,” by 
Harry C. McKown, just published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, (price $1.50) 
is a 162-page what-to-do and how-to-do-it book 
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designed to be of immediate and very practical 
assistance to anyone taking a written test. 

The first chapter shows the purposes of ex- 
aminations and is followed by three chapters 
which describe and illustrate in complete detail 
how to prepare for them emotionally, physically, 
and mentally. One chapter is devoted each to 
general suggestions, essay or subjective ques- 
tions, and the various forms of new-type or ob- 
jective questions. A final chapter tells what to 
do after the examination. A list of selected ref- 
erences on how to study is also included. 

The book is written directly to the reader in 
an informal, non-technical, and readable style, 
and contains more than 150 definite suggestions, 
many of them illustrated with actual examina- 
tion questions, settings, conditions, or pro- 
cedures. 

Here is a book which can be read with profit 
not only by any examination-taker, student or 
adult, but also by any examination-giver. 





“Elementary Schools—the Frontline of Democ- 
racy” is the title of the Twenty-second Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
ciples of the National Education Association. It 
is a volume of 591 pages. 





G. G. Starr, frequently a contributor of articles 
to School Activities, has for some time been 
Dean of Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, 
North Carolina, but is now acting president of 
the school, following the resignation of President 
Wick S. Sharp. 





According to a recent Bulletin of the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association, the average 
cost of 1,052 athletic injuries in that state last 
year was $13.48. 





Reports are current of the organization of 
bicycle clubs in many junior high schools. These 
clubs are often promoted by the Junior Red 
Cross. 

A Wartime Play List for High School Dramat- 
ics Directors is offered by the National Thespian 
Honor Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Chio., 





Allied Youth, National Education Building, 
Washington, 6, D. C., offers an abundance of 
helps for projects and programs teaching the evil 
effects of alcohol. 





A Non-royalty Play 
for Rural Communities 


“Back to the Farm,” by Merlin Shumway, 
offers everything wanted in a school play— 
strong appeal for education, fascinating plot and 
abundance of both pathos and 


clever lines, 
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humor, attractive parts for all the cast, easy 
costumes and settings, no royalty charge, and 
copies at a nominal cost. Price twenty-five cents 
per copy, eleven copies for $2.50. Order from 
School Activities Publishing Co., 1515 Lane St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 





Be sure that your debate coach sees Harold E. 
Gibson’s series of articles now running in School 
Activities. 


Athletic Coaches—A War Casualty 


The basketball coach is gone. This means a 
personnel problem to the administrator, with a 
loss of interest in school activities in the com- 
munity. But to the student it is almost a calam- 
ity. It means to them that one more has been 
taken from that group of teachers who under- 
stands them and their interests. It means there 
will be no games with other schools and the 
occasion for cheering the team, meeting the 
other fellows. It means one more school activity 
gone. 

We don’t know how to keep that coach. He 
was needed to train United States fighting men. 
We do know that the students are in need of 
understanding leadership and recreational facili- 
ties. These boys ad girls, yours and mine, are 
neighbors. The boys and girls of the United 
States from 12 to 20 years old are furnishing us 
with a demonstration of what it means to take 
away their normal recreation and their normal 
companions. Juvenile delinquency is on the up- 
swing. There is no shutting our eyes to it. 

“A city reported a 30 per cent increase in 
juvenile delinquency among boys of 12 to 14 age 
groups. This city also reported that there was a 
great lack of men in the junior high schools, 
especially in the physical education department. 
In some of the junior high schools there was not 
a man on the faculty.”—-Oklahoma Teacher. 





One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, one 
nation evermore!—Holmes. 





We fight to obtain and preserve freedom of 
speech. There are two shackles which bind it, 
the limitations from without the individual and 
the limitations from within the individual. The 
shy, reticent person fails to develop because he 
does not express the few ideas he has, thus he 
becomes his own oppressor. The demagogue 
dominates by external pressures; the propagan- 
ist persuades by unscrupulous methods. All 
these handicaps to free speech must be curbed. 
Skillful use of speech wisely directed is the best 
method of overcoming them. We who practice 
the dialectic method of problem solution must 
gain skill in using it so that the freedom for 
which we fight may become even a greater serv- 
ant of the people and a greater bulwark against 
economic, political and social oppression than it 
has been. All of us are engaged in the task of 


liberating the human mind.—Editorial in The 
Rostrum. 
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Arrange a panel discussion at a meeting of the 
parent-teacher association in which pupils and 
adults discuss the question, “How can we ¢o. 
operate with the newspaper in improving our 
community?” 





Mid-West Debate Bureau, 511 North Fayette 


Street, Jacksonville, Illinois, offers “A New 
League of Nations Debate Handbook.” Price 
$2.50. 





Discuss the following question in the Citizen. 
ship or Current Events Club, “What can one 
learn about citizenship from the newspaper?” 





Chick Meehan, a canny coach, uttering a 
mouthful: “We learn practically nothing from 
a victory because a winner forgets most of his 
mistakes. All our information comes from a 
defeat.”’ 





Children’s Radio Program 
(Continued from page 99) 


not find out where she comes from, if she has 
an unusual hobby, or some other point of in- 
terest? Just by treating children as equals and 
talking to them back and forth, many interesting 
facts can be learned, and an ordinary amateur 
children’s program turned into something def- 
initely interesting and helpful to the public. 





You Can Use 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Reliable Source of Material on: 


® HEALTH EDUCATION 
@ PHYSICAL FITNESS 

@ SPORTS AND GAMES 
@ RECREATION 


In fact, on every phase of school programs 
relating to health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. Over 600 large pages each year report 
thought and activity on all phases important 
to those charged with the health and happiness 


of human beings. $2.50 per year. 
Published monthly, except July and August, by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


120! Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 





Something to Do 


SENIOR SPONSOR PLAN IS AID 
TO SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Our senior sponsor plan constitutes an invalu- 
able part of our guidance program. At the end 


of each term a list of outstanding 12A girls is 
made by that class, with the recommendation 


that they be selected for sponsors. From the 
list submitted, the faculty selects the desired 
number of sponsors. Selection both by the girls 


and the faculty is made on the basis of academic 
achievement and leadership. 


A sponsor is assigned to each homeroom under 
12B, and serves as “big sister” to that section. 
The senior president is sponsor for the entire 
12B class. In the lower grades much is done by 
the sponsor to help these new members to under- 
stand the aims and ideals of the school, to over- 
come scholastic difficulties, to encourage them 
to participate in school activities, and make them 
feel that they “belong.” 


Often in other grades there is need for the 
sponsor to help plan homeroom projects and to 
assist with individual or class problems. In 
addition to attending class meetings and taking 
part in discussions, sponsors meet section aids 
each week to deal with attendance or special 
problems in their group. Sponsors work very 
closely with homeroom teachers, make a written 
report each month to the principal outlining 
problems and accomplishments, and meet with 
the principal soon after making the reports to 
discuss problems with her. 


Near the end of each term sponsors who are 
finishing their high school courses meet with the 
girls who have been selected to fill their places. 
The retiring sponsors attempt to acquaint their 
successors with every detail and problem of the 
work and to get them started on the right track. 
Often sponsors keep a planbook similar to that 
of teachers in which all activities, problems, ac- 
complishments, etc., are recorded. These are 
turned over to the new sponsors who have an 
opportunity to study them and make some plans 
of their own before the time when their responsi- 
bilities begin. 

In some schools there are other plans for 
auxiliary sponsors of different high school 
groups such as getting a prominent citizen of the 
community to serve as the sponsor of a class or 
club. But our school has found the above plan 
very successful, and we believe that it would be 
practical in others as well. To be selected a 
sponsor is a high honor, the girls attempt to live 
up to the responsibility and trust of the work, 
and the system is a big factor in the unity of the 
school. It is a project in self-guidance and school 
government which has great possibilities for 
Many high schools.—Eisa V. BRENDLINGER, Ex- 
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tra-Curricular Activities Class, State College, 


State College, Pennsylvania. 


DEMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION 
RESULTS FROM COMMITTEE PLAN 


We do not have department heads in the 
Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, but area chairmen who are elected by 
fellow faculty members to serve in important 
administrative posts. Elections are held annual- 
ly, and teachers are urged, in casting their bal- 
lots, to consider service, experience, and extra- 
curricular aptitudes and interests. 

The area chairmen meet bi-weekly and discuss 
their activities, receive reports from the principal 
who conducts the sessions, offer suggestions for 
improvements, and report the progress made 
in their individual provinces. These chairmen 
comprise the Academic Council which sponsors 
commencements, parents’ nights, after-school 
performances, and various other activities. They 
meet periodically with other faculty members 
who serve with them in making efficacious the 
functionings of their specific areas. In this 
manner, democracy in administration results, 
and every teacher becomes involved in some 
activity in which he is talented. 

The school is divided into these ten admini- 
strative units or areas: (1) Pupil activities. (2) 


Scholarship. (3) Public relations. (4) Social 
activities, (5) Assemblies. (6) Periodicals. 
(7) Athletics. (8) Guidance. (9) Health. 


(10) War activities. 

The Committee on Pupil Activities advises the 
School Council, supervises banking, and organ- 
izes and directs the work of the School Court. It 
guides pupils in the practice of parliamentary 
procedure, meets with subcommittees of the 
School Council to analyze school problems and 
suggest solutions. The Council, composed of 
homeroom presidents,, is a legislative body whose 
work is implemented by the judicial activities 
of the Court. 

The Scholarship Committee examines grades 
and records of pupils, distributes courses of study 
to newly-appointed teachers, assists in textbook 
inventories, recommends pupils for graduation, 
and makes scholarship awards. 

School publicity, public relations, reports on 
activities of the Board of Education and various 
professional organizations constitute the work of 
the third Committee. 

Integrating the programs of service clubs, 


issuing club bulletins, convening with the Presid- 
ium, an organization composed of club presi- 
dents, sponsoring social dances and faculty func- 
tions, and sending flowers, gifts, and notes to 
pupils and teachers who are ill comprise some of 
the activities of the Social Activities Committee. 

The Assembly Committee schedules auditori- 
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um periods and arranges programs, entertain- 
ments, and films. It selects teachers to organize 


weekly programs and anniversary celebrations, 
recommends themes for programs, and appoints 
pupil ushers for assemblies. 


The Chairman of Periodicals and Publications 
and the members of his Committee sponsor The 
Cleveland Junior Journal, the school paper, and 
The Asterisk, a faculty publication. They also 
supervise essay contests, ,exhibits, and slogan 
competitions. They review and publish reports 
on current professional magazine articles, text- 
books, and supervise the exchange of school 
publications. 


Another realm of teacher administration con- 
cerns athletics—scheduling games with other 
schools, organizing and directing indoor and out- 
door safety patrols, selecting pupil office assist- 
ants, and presenting athletic awards. 

The other important administrative areas— 
Guidance, Health, and War activities—are each 
headed by individuals who are appointed to their 
posts since their areas are assigned as scheduled 
duties. The work of the Guidance and Health 
Committees is so comprehensive that it cannot 
be discussed here. The work of the War Com- 
mittee parallels that of most high schools today 
in directing the Victory Corps, supplying ma- 
terial from the Office of War Information, foster- 
ing letter-writing to members of the armed 
forces, promoting drives, sales, and campaigns, 
etc. 

The Academic Council was organized six years 
ago and has formed a close bond between office 
and teaching staff. Frank, frequent discussions 
remove barriers between administrators and 
teachers. Policy-making becomes more effica- 
cious because it is more democratic. This plan 
of organization has proved very satisfactory in 
our school. It has many advantages over other 
plans, because it places teachers in areas of re- 
sponsibility where they can show their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness.—IRvING FRIEDMAN, Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


MORE INTEREST IN PARTIES 
RESULT OF SPECIAL THEMES 


The Chanute, Kansas, High School has found 
that greater interest in parties is created when a 
special theme is selected for each event. The 
special theme chosen for a party is carried out 
in the program or floor show, in decorations, in 
selecting refreshments, and in advertising or 
publicity. 

Some examples of parties which were planned 
and carried out with a special theme related to 
the occasion are: 


Baptuck Party. This was held on Friday, the 
13th. Decorations consisted of step-ladders, a 
crystal ball made of broken mirrors, black cats 
on walls, etc. Those present were given num- 
bers, and each thirteenth person awarded a 
prize of some kind. The program consisted of a 
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number of stunts which defied popular supersti- 
tion. 

Hoso Party. Come and have a “bum” time. 
Costumes of pupils were in tune with the spirit 
of the occasion. Milligan stew was served. Other 
activities depicted the more colorful side of the 
“Knights of the Road.” 

PAN AMERICAN Fiesta. A program of South 
American music was featured. A boy, appro- 
priately dressed, did an imitation of Carmen 
Miranda—his dance act proved to be a good 
satire, which brought down the house. Enter- 
tainers were dressed in costumes which showed 
something of the manner of dress of South 
Americans. Hot tamales were served. 


SENIOR Party. “The best tunes of all move to 
Carnegie Hall.” This was the last all-school 
party of the year and was given in honor of the 
senior class. Featured on the program and the 
dancing which followed were song hits of the 
past few years.—HELEN LEFEBVRE, Director of 
Activities, The Chanute High School, Chanute, 
Kansas. 


WAR COMMITTEE SUPPLEMENTS 
VICTORY CORPS ACTIVITIES 


In the fall of 1942 the School Council of North 
High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, organized 
a Committee to promote pupil activities designed 
to aid the war effort. This group, called the 
War Committee, supplements the work of the 
High School Victory Corps and makes it possible 
for pupils to do everything in their power that 
is sensible and practicable to help win the war. 

The War Committee meets as a regular club 
once each week during the activity period. Its 
chief project is the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. A victory captain for the entire school 
and sales promoters for each homeroom were 
selected. A jeep campaign was launched—a 
small toy jeep was purchased which made the 
rounds of many of the thirty-nine homerooms, 
each week going to the homeroom having the 
highest sales. Miniature American flags were 
presented each week to homerooms having one 
hundred per cent participation in purchases. 

An algebra class made graphs showing the 
relative weekly sales in the various homerooms. 
Other graphs were displayed in the corridors; 
one represented the sales by homerooms, and 
another the sales by classes. A fleet of small 
paper jeeps was constructed and arranged to 
show the number purchased by each class in a 
race to Tokyo. An original pageant was pro- 
duced by the school, admission to which was the 
purchase of stamps and bonds. A victory queen 
campaign was carried on during the week pre- 
ceding the pageant; the purchase of each ten cent 
stamp entitled the buyer to one vote for the 
victory queen. The queen selected her king and 
both were crowned during the pageant. A victory 
dance was held and the proceeds used to pur- 
chase a bond for the high school scholarship 
fund. 

Another activity of the War Committee was 
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the preparation of a file of the alumni in service 
with their addresses. Christmas cards and copies 
of the school newspaper were sent to them. A 
correspondence club sponsored the writing of 
letters to those in the armed services. The War 
Committee was responsible for keeping the serv- 
ice flag of the school up to date and supervising 
the preparation of an honor roll, which was 
formally dedicated on Memorial day. At the 
final assembly of the school year, awards were 
presented to the homerooms having the highest 
bond and stamp sales and to those having the 
highest percentage of participation—THe WAR 
CommMiIrTTEE, North High School, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. 


COUNCIL HELPS RED CROSS 
IN COORDINATING EFFORTS 


The Red Cross Council of University High 
School, Oakland, California, was organized to 
assist the various units of this group in co- 
ordinating its varied program of activities, This 
Council is composed of a pupil chairman, ap- 
pointed by the school government organization, 
a member of the faculty, who serves as adviser, 
and all pupils who take an active part in the 
work. 

Council members do many types of work, 
varying with the needs of the Junior Red Cross 
at that particular time. Articles for service men 
are made by pupils according to Red Cross speci- 
fications. This work is done in a room set aside 
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Help for Schools Where Help Is Needed 


Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public 
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“This book is a hum-dinger and ought to find a place 
in the library of every school administrator.” FREDERICK 
J. Morritt, Director of Public Relations, New York State 
Teachers Association, Albany, New York. 


“The author has a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of the teacher and the school, as well as a work- 
ing knowledge of the public—their wants, beliefs, and 
needs.” Oris A. CrosBy, President, The National School 
Public Relations Association, Detroit, Michigan. 


“Here is one author who has really come down and 
told us the truth about the school situation.” C. M. How- 
ELL, Secretary, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


You may like this book, too. Why not see a copy? 
administrators for five days free examination upon request. 


Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1515 Lane Srreet, TopeKA, Kansas 


for the purpose, which is open five hours during 
every school day. Under the supervision of the 
chairman, any pupil is invited to work there 
during his study hall periods. Several classes 
are scheduled to spend one period each week in 
the workroom. 

Materials used in making the articles are 
supplied by the Red Cross. Throughout the 
term, activities are planned by the Council to 
raise money with which to purchase supple- 
mentary supplies. Proceeds from dances are 
used for that purpose. A drive for old records 
was also sponsored by the Council. When these 
were sold, half was donated to the school to 
purchase new records and the remainder used 
for the purchase of Red Cross materials. 

The workroom is outfitted with all essential 
equipment for making the articles. This includes 
bags, cribbage boards, tray cloths, scrapbooks, 
checker boards, convalescent slippers, utility 
hot water covers, and writing portfolios. 

The Red Cross Council is also in charge of 
conducting all drives for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, and for securing films and speakers for 
the school from the Red Cross.—GaIL WHITE, 
University High School, Oakland, California. 


UTILIZE LIBRARY FACILITIES 
IN RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Too long school libraries have closed their 
doors in June and opened again in September. 
Boys and girls should have an opportunity to 
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use library facilities during the months when 
school is not in session. Now, when schools must 
provide recreational activities to take the place 
of many leisure-time pursuits that are out until 
the end of the war, is the time to broaden the 
recreational use of the school library. 


The biggest problem involved in utilizing the 
library when school is not in session is that of 
securing money to hire a janitor and librarian. 
The parent-teacher organization might get be- 
hind the idea and either devise means of financ- 
ing the project or getting the board of education 
to do so. Another possible plan would be for a 
number of persons in the community who were 
competent to supervise library activities to do- 
nate a specified amount of time each week to the 
work. 

Organizing for action, Under the leadership 
of the librarian, reading clubs for different 
abilities and interest levels are formed. In 
planning the programs, there would be a need 
for a story hour once each week. Individuals 
might be allowed to sign up as a member of The 
Hobby Club, A Dramatics Club, and The Arts 
and Craft Club. 


The adult helpers would work with the various 
groups, assisted by interested scouts or helpers 
from other youth organizations. One difficulty 
might be the short interest span of certain ac- 
tivities. This problem might be solved by per- 


mitting boys and girls to switch from one club 
to another when interest begins to wane. 

The library. The library should be an at- 
tractive, inviting room where one may read un. 
disturbed. Magazines and books should be 
arranged so that the boys and girls who patron- 
ize the library will find a pleasant atmosphere 
in which to read. The librarian must realize 
the importance of advertising. She should ar- 
range bulletin board displays. With the help of 
the various clubs, she might be able to display 
or exhibit a stamp collection, arrowheads, or 
ship models in a glass showcase. The dramatics 
club might write and present skits or short plays, 
A special committee to publish a bulletinboard 
newspaper might be selected. 

Some stimulating headings: News of the day; 
The Hobby Club suggests that you read; Have 
you heard this over the radio?; Out-of-doors 
secrets; Stories to tell; Far-away-ports. 

Suggestions for stimulating interest: Tell in- 
teresting episodes from books; impersonate in- 
teresting characters; draw cartoons of characters; 
write book reports and riddles about books; 
make murals depicting scenes from books: hold 
group discussions of books; make puppets or 
marionettes; design bookmarks; hold a_ book 
fair; keep scrapbooks. 

Coordinating public and school libraries. It 
would be well for the public library and the 
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school library to coordinate their activities. 
Pupils should be encouraged to make use of the 
public library as well as the school library. In 
many places where there is no public library, the 
school library can also serve the adults of the 
community. The writer believes that much more 
emphasis should be given to utilizing the school 
library facilities in the recreational program and 
jn extra-curricular activities. The time is now 
when the school library should be used all the 
year.—MayTrRICE WALTON, Wiley School, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
GETS AID OF SCHOOL COUNCIL 


The importance of close cooperation between 
pupil and community groups was emphasized 
by a project carried out last year in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. The parent-teacher association in 
that community enlisted the aid of the pupils in 
the school council for a drive to increase its 
membership and make its activities more ef- 
fective. 

In the membership drive, the council’s ex- 
ecutive committee made the plans and furnished 
most of the leadership. It appointed a central 
committee and sub-committees to carry on the 
campaign. The central committee was composed 
of council members who worked out a system of 
competition among the various homerooms and 
grades. A sub-committee was composed of three 
members—a parent, a representative from each 
homeroom, and the homeroom teachers. Sub- 
committees worked out their own plans, and in 
almost all instances the pupil representative 
served as the chairman. Plaques were awarded 
to the rooms which secured the largest number 
of new members. 

The resourcefulness shown by the pupils in 
increasing membership and attendance resulted 
in the parents and teachers inviting them to help 
put on programs and demonstrations and to take 
an active part in several activities. Pupils ac- 
quitted themselves well in helping with these 
adult activities. They gained valuable experi- 
ence in working with others, in planning and 
setting up an organization to accomplish a def- 
inite aim, in exercising leadership, and in assum- 
ing responsibility. It is the belief of those who 
watched this experiment that pupils should be 
encouraged to take a much more active interest 
in community activities. By developing projects 
for them in connection with the work of the 
parent-teacher association is one method of do- 
ing this—Marcaret ANN Occ, Senior High School 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 





CLUB PROGRAM DEMONSTRATES 
CORRECT OFFICE PROCEDURES 


The Office Club assembly demonstration pro- 
gram at Marshall High School, Huntington, West 
Virginia, was both unique and educative. The 
purpose of this group, which is under the 


supervision of the commercial department, is to 
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teach pupils who assist in the school office the 
correct procedures for such work. The program 
consisted of two main features: an original skit 
written by a club member, and a demonstration 
of the film strip projector. 


The scene of the skit was the high school 


office. Two girls were in charge. One portrayed 
correct office manners and the other, incorrect. 
What happened might take place in any high 
school office any day. Various types of pupils, 
such as those who are habitually tardy, those 
who are constantly making alibis, and those who 
use the telephone unnecessarily came and went. 
The principal and some of the teachers appeared 
also, each in a characteristic manner. Club 
members depicting the roles of various persons 
were careful to omit any idiosyncrasies that 
might embarrass a teacher or pupil. 

The skit, in addition to being an excellent 
advertisement for the club, illustrated important 
principles of conduct which should be observed 
by all high school pupils: the correct and in- 
correct way of using the telephone, the right and 
wrong way to enter an office, and the proper 
and improper attitude toward members of the 
faculty. And, above all, it was a fine example 
of good, harmless fun, which had no sting. 

The demonstration of the film strip film pro- 
jector acquainted the audience further with an- 
other activity of the club—learning how to use 
the “machines” (ditto, mimeograph, movie pro- 
jector, etc.), which are the property of the 
school. It was also an incentive for other pupils, 
not Office Club members, to learn to operate the 
machines.—VIRGINIA Riper, Critic Teacher in 
English, Marshall High School, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 


PLAN A HEALTH CAMPAIGN 
EARLY THIS SCHOOL YEAR 


With all departments cooperating, launch a 
health campaign early this school year when 
enthusiasm normally runs high and before 
epidemics play their havoc. 

Sponsorship of the campaign may be a project 
of either the health, home nursing, or science 
classes, Posters made in the art department, and 
displayed in halls, classrooms, and particularly 
in the cafeteria, will create visual consciousness. 
Contributions from English classes may come 
through reports, talks, or themes relative to 
health. The dramatics club may prepare health 
skits for class and assembly presentation, and 
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arrange for outside speakers active in the health continued throughout the year, though the major 
field. emphasis is placed during the concentrated 

Pupils studying home economics may assist campaign. With hospitals overcrowded, doctors 
younger children in the selection of school and nurses at a premium, sanitation and epi- 
lunches, post menus a day in advance for pupils demics a greater problem in crowded defense 
to consult at leisure and to insure more wise areas, surely such a health campaign becomes 
selection, and present awards in the form of gay a patriotic necessity—-EpNA voN BERGE, Kiser 
colored cards bearing the words, “An ‘A’ Lunch,” High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
or “A ‘Perfect’ Lunch. Pupils who have received 
one during each day of the two-weeks campaign NEA SEES NEW ART VISTAS 
are awarded with a special movie or some other -y~yROUGH GROUP EDUCATION 
form of entertainment. 

Homeroom programs during the campaign fol- It is ever the educator’s mission to bring life’s 
low a health theme with suggestions outlined eternal truths to such a sharp focus upon 
by the planning committee through mimeo- temporal crises as to interpret them and thus aid 
graphed copies. The major portion of the school evolution: and now, more than ever, he must 
paper may be devoted to editorials, cartoons, help to clarify the issues involved, for confusion 
and poems centering around the health cam- muddles the minds of many. 
paign. The true artist (the educator at his best) has, 

A popularity contest will add further interest combined with his deep humanitarianism, a 
with each homeroom submitting the names of creative intensity enabling him to depict ideas 
the healthiest boy and girl. This selection may _ strikingly; hence,, the National Education Asso- 
be based upon attendance as well as posture ciation through its Department of Art urges him 
and appearance. The school then makes the to exert every effort to help people understand 
final selection from this group. the full significance of the involvements of the 
Certain phases of the health program may be present conflict; to utilize his talents broadly, 
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Dramatizations of 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
and 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
By ZETA DALTON 


These plays will serve the twofold purpose of entertainment and supplementary 
classroom work. They are particularly appropriate this year for assembly programs 
and club work. They may be effectively presented without special equipment,—but 
when given for entertainment, colonial costumes add to their attractiveness. The 
two dramatizations are presented in one booklet. 
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poth in the rapid prosecution of the war and in 
the planning of a just peace; to lead in the pres- 
entation of significant ideas through Art exhibits, 
poster work, diagrams, and charts. Wherever 
opportunities can be created, these achievements 
should be publicly shown to awaken an aware- 
ness of the great mission of Art in life. 

Many high school Art departments report 
helping the work of the Victory Corps, school 
council, publications, and other activities through 
yisual aids. If, while doing this, teachers will 
inculcate the principles of integrated design, 
which form the basis of unity in all structures— 
whether it be in nature, in Art, or in the ideal 
government—they will render double service. 
As Art is the great unifier of life,, let the pupil 
be shown how he can create a brotherhood of 
patterns in his work (through an interplay of 
dominant motifs which in themselves embody 
the theme of the whole composition). Surely he 
will never again be satisfied with less than this 
type of harmony in his human relationships! 
And incidentally, people learn to love that which 
they have labored to create. so can there be a 
better way to teach appreciation than by opening 
up new channels for expression? 

The keynote recently struck by the Depart- 
ment of Art in the NEA is a new emphasis on 
group work. The Art educator of tomorrow is 
expected to make far greater use of cooperative 
enterprise in stimulating each individual to 
fuller accomplishment. Emphasis in teaching 
indicating separative thinking will not answer 
the need of the future; life is one, a whole—and 
Art should rightfully be an outgrowth of that 
concept of wholeness.—Mrs. CLEO M. BESSEMER, 
4412 46th Street N. W., Washington (16), D.C. 


PRACTICE BATON TWIRLING 
AS EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITY 


In these revolutionary times, we are fortunate 
that the educational system of this country has 
not lost sight of the development of “all-round- 
ness” as one of the major objectives. Ambi- 
dextrousness might well be included in the 
school program. Since we talk in terms of 
“euphoria” and “balance,” why not encourage 
exercises to enhance the facility and felicity of 
the fingers of both'hands. Baton twirling is an 
excellent exercise for this purpose. 

A pupil need not be a juggler, dancer, or 
drum-major to be a good twirler. Many lay- 
men place too much stress on twirling as an ex- 
hibitional feat of skill. Everyone can learn to 
spin a baton for his own pleasure with only a 
few minutes practice of just a few rudiments 
each day. 

The writer has taught enough pupils and 
adults to twirl to be convinced that even the 
clumsiest of the clumsy can learn this fascinating 
diversion. 

An outstanding trait of adolescence is awk- 
wardness, which sometimes finds its roots in a 
lack of confidence. The satisfaction which one 
receives in observing the progress of his own 
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efforts is unmeasurable. As the performer notices 
his shining baton spinning with ease through his 
fingers, he no longer says, “I am all thumbs.” 
Instead, he is rewarded for his practice with a 
kinesthetic feeling of achievement and con- 
fidence. 

Get a broomstick handle and with a quick 
twist of the wrist you can do a good turn for 
yourself by twirling it in this ever-revolving 
world.—GEorGE MELTZER, Leon High School, 
Leon, Kansas. 


LIST OF HISTORICAL DATES 
FOR NOVEMBER 


November 2, 1795, James K. Polk, eleventh 
President of the United States, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

November 2, 1865, Warren G. Harding, twenty- 
ninth President of the United States, was born 
on a farm at Blooming Grove, Morrow County, 
Ohio. 


November 10, 1775, the Continental Congress, 
in session at Philadelphia, authorized the forma- 
tion of the United States Marine Corps. The 
anniversary of the founding of the Marines has 
been observed as Marine Corps Day for many 
years. 


November 11, 1918, the armistice was signed 
between the Allies and the Central Powers 
bringing to a close hostilities of the World War. 
It is a legal holiday in most states and territories 
of the United States. 

November 12, 1770, Joseph Hopkinson, who 
distinguished himself in several other ways but 
is remembered chiefly as the author of “Hail 
Columbia,” a patriotic song that preceded “The 
Star Spangled Banner” by almost a score of 
years, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

November 13, 1833, Edwin Booth, one of the 
most famous of all American actors, was born 
on a farm at Bel Air, Maryland. 

November 15, 1777, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the forerunner of the Constitution, was 
adopted by the Continental Congress and sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification. 

November 18, 1810, Asa Gray, American sci- 
entist whose textbooks on botany were standard 
for many years in schools and colleges, was born 
at Paris Furnace, New York. 

November 19, 1831, James A. Garfield, the 
twentieth President of the United States, was 
born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

November 21, 1877, Thomas A. Edison an- 
nounced the invention of the phonograph. 

November 23, 1804, Franklin Pierce, fourteenth 
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President of the United States, was born in Hills- 
borough, New Hampshire. 

November 24, 1784, Zachary Taylor, twelfth 
President of the United States, was born in 
Orange County, Virginia. 

November 25, Thanksgiving Day. Started in 
Massachusetts in 1621, it is observed in all 
states, territories, and possessions of the United 
States. 

November 26, 1607, John Harvard, founder of 
Harvard University, was born in Southwark, 
London, England. 

November 30, 1835, Samuel L. Clemens, better 
known as Mark Twain, some of whose books are 
regarded as classics of American literature, was 
born at Florida, Missouri. 
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of School Activities Magazine, published monthly 
except June, July, and August, at Topeka, 
Kansas, for October 1, 1943 
County of Shawnee, State of Kansas, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared T. ‘ 
Reed, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the School Activities Magazine, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: School Activities Publishing Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Editor: Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois. 

Managing Editor: C. R. Van Nice. Topeka, Kans. 

Business Manager: T. H. Reed, Topeka, Kansas. 

2. That the owner is School Service Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are Harry C. McKown, Gilson, 
Illinois; C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kansas: R. G. 
Gross, Sedgewick, Kansas: T. H. Reed. Topeka, 
Kansas: Nelson Ives, Topeka, Kansas; Earl Ives, 
Topeka, Kansas; A. D. Robb. Helena, Montana: 
Harold FE. Gibson, Jacksonville, Illinois: D. ° 
Taggart, Topeka, Kansas: Helen Green, Topeka, 
Kansas; Ray Hanson, DelMar, California; L. Odessa 
Davidson, Topeka, Kansas: Elizabeth M. Gross, 
Sedgwick, Kansas: G. W. Aikin,. Barclay, Kansas: 
Aurilla R. Reed, Topeka, Kansas. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
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direct or indirect in said stocks, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. : 
H. REED. } 
(Signature of Business Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day 
of October, 1943. 

GLEN C. TEMPL§# 

(Seal) 
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Comedy Cues 


RECIPROCITY 
“The same tornado that blew away my father’s 
wagon dumped an automobile in the front yard.” 
“That’s no tornado—that’s a trade wind,.”— 
Exchange. 


1947.) 


Medico: Ask the accident victim what his 
name is, so we can notify his family. 

Nurse (a few minutes later): He says his 
family knows his name.—Wisconsin Journal. 


ACCORDING TO ORDERS 

Out for a drive in her pony-cart, an elderly 
lady managed to get involved in some army 
maneuvers. As she approached a bridge a sentry 
stopped her. 

“Sorry, madam,” he said, “you can’t cross this 7 
bridge. It’s been destroyed.” 

The old lady peered at it through her spec 
tacles. 

“It looks all right to me,” she murmured, 
Then, as another soldier came along, she asked: 

“Excuse me, but can you tell me what’s wrong 
with this bridge?” 

The soldier shook his head. 

“Don’t ask me, lady,” he replied; “I’ve been 
dead two days.”—Texas Outlook. 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE 
First Draftee: “You know, I feel like I’d like 
to punch that hard-boiled top sergeant in the 
nose again.” 
Second Draftee: “Again?” 
First Draftee: “Yes, I felt like it yesterday!” 
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